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““AT THE THREE PIGEONS” 


Scene from “She Stoops to Conquer,” produced by John Allen for Children’s Theatre 
Ltd., under Glyndbourne Management in association with Toynbee Hall. 
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OR the Annual Conference of the Drama League at Liverpool, commencing 

on Friday, May 23rd, a number of interesting Resolutions have been 

tabled for discussion. These include proposals for the establishment of a 
fully equipped theatre for the sole use of non-professional players in London, 
with similar theatres in other cities ; the perennial recommendation that the 
League of British Dramatists should reconsider the adjustment of royalties on 
plays performed by member societies of the League ; the encouragement of 
“documentary drama,” and of affiliated societies to reach out to new audiences 
by contact with Education Committees, Parks Committees, Co-operative 
Societies, Factory Hostels and so on. 

This time, however, there are several resolutions which embrace wider 
issues than the more or less domestic problems of the League. Of these the 
most important, perhaps, in its implications, is that to be brought forward by 
Unity Theatre National Society which urges the Government to give considera- 
tion to the need for an extension of the powers and financial resources of the 
Arts Council so that the Council may the better help the theatre to play the 
same valuable part in inspiring the nation in the present critical period as it 
did during the war. 

In this connection we are reminded of a manifesto printed in a recent 
number of “‘New Theatre,” spokesman of the Left, to the effect that the Gov- 
ernment, either directly or through the Arts Council, should excercise some 
control of the main existing theatre buildings, to ensure that they are not 
occupied by endlessly long runs, that neither rents nor prices to the public are 
prohibitive ; and that every bona fide theatre enterprise gets a share of the 
available theatres. Here, it seems, may be adumbrated a Commission for the 
Theatre somewhat analogous to that which has recently been set up to enquire 
into the problem of the Press which suffers, so it is averred by some, from a too 
monopolistic control that tends to limit the presentation of various points of 
view. This is a subject which should provoke controversy, and which should 
attract a large following to Liverpool. 
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PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 
by Philip Hope-Wallace 


‘UEL crisis restrictions just tipped the balance against a number of struggling 
productions which might yet be with us otherwise. A deplored casualty 
were the Dublin Gate Theatre players who had no chance to give us 

anything more worthy of their talents than Michael Machliamoit’s [// Met by 
Moonlight, which was tather like Mary Rose, by Moonshine, rather than by 
Sir James Barrie. Another Irish play which had better luck and was presented 
by players well known at the Abbey Theatre of Dublin was The White Steed, 
seen first at the Embassy whence it passed to the Whitehall. For a dramatist 
of Paul Vincent Carroll’s fame, this virulent but inconclusive attack on puri- 
tanism in favour of Celtic pagan whimsy was a poor thing and strangely 
ineloquent. The ratty little priest was caricatured, the “lovely” pagan couple of 
lovers had the failings of poetic lovers without the affiatus (as they would 
sutely have had from O’Casey) and apart from some incidental touches of 
character, the level seemed really, accents apart, to be very much that of ordinary 





village comedy. 

Two plays have moved up from theatre clubs—a good sign but often a 
dangerous practice. What seems delicate and subtle for a tiny audience on a 
tiny stage sometimes becomes tenuous and inadequate when dumped in 
the market place of Shaftesbury Avenue. Promoted from The Boltons Club (a 
new venture in the hands of John Wyse) is Now Barabbas, a study in prison 
life and its emotional divigations, such as you might find in a model prison 
like Wakefield perhaps. There is always a weakness in this kind of play-making 
where you take a dozen different types (one negro, one coward, one great 
soul, one charmer, one thief, etc.) and put them in a sunk submarine or a cell 
ot a hospital ; and Mr. Douglas-Home’s vignettes cannot be said to add up to 
anything very great in the way of drama. But there are flashes of real feeling, 
a keen ear for the vernacular humours, an indulgent and perhaps too sentimental 
view of human nature, and above all, that occasional sense of the theatre which 
is instantly recognisable but defies pat analysis. 

The New Lindsey Club send forward Power Without Glory, a study (which 
finally rather overreaches itself) of a workingclass family which finds itself 
with a murderer on its hands. The point here is that the drama, neat and 
plausible at first, shows real signs of growth but does not quite achieve the 
expected final significance—it goes beyond what one might call the Galsworthy 
. level, but fails on the higher plane. Well acted with the sincerity which young 
players excel in, it holds attention none the less. 

A melodrama with some exciting, if hardly edifying moments is The 
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Rossiters (at the Lyric, Hammersmith) in which Diana Wynyard rather wastes 
her talents as a crippled wife whose cat-fight with her husband’s mistress is the 
real heart and success of the play. But the melodrama is wrapped up in the 
trapping of high-class comedy, and takes ages to get going. When writing 
melodrama it is often better to go the whole hog (witness Uncle Harry) ; 
strangely enough the taller the tale the easier and not more difficult is it to 
swallow. If it were to be a comedy Meilhac or Lavedan should have been the 
models. Likewise, Vernon Sylvaine might have come to earlier decisions as to 
the genre of The Anonymous Lover—an experienced piece of work on the surface, 
but dealing with a subject best treated, if treated at all, as farce ; as comedy 
the theme of the frigid wife (played by Valerie Taylor) who gets drunk and 
fancies she has been seduced by a friend of her husband when in reality it was 
her husband who entered her room, took some strangely embarrassing turns. 
Less embarrassing complications attend Robertson Hare’s efforts to manu- 
facture evidence for a collusive divorce in She Wanted a Cream Front Door, 
because here the drawing is frankly like that of a seaside picture postcard and 
the style that of a risky music hall sketch designed for Mr. Hare and Mr. Peter 
Haddon to score off each other. 

A new play by James Parish, 7ruant in Park Lane, muffed a promising 
idea which somehow recalled both Blithe Spirit and The Great Adventure. To 
visit a widowed peeress (Dame Lilian Braithwaite, whose patrician tactfulness 
nearly saved the evening) comes the spirit of the late peer in the likeness of a 
tobacconist (Roland Young) addicted to spiritualism. But no situation develops 
and even the arrival of Gladys Henson to reclaim an astrally-wandering spouse 
is less funny than it should be. 

From America came Jane, which S. N. Behrman had kindly adapted from 
Maugham, who might have made a play of it himself if he’d felt there was one 
in it. The result is a wholly implausible expansion ot the story of the little frump 
(unimaginably Miss Arnaud, twice as smart and gay as any one on the stage) 
who arrives from Liverpool and beats the ladies of Mayfair on their own 
ground. As a comedy it simply doesn’t make sense here, but as it gives ample 
opportunities to Miss Arnaud to squeak and beam and dance a quadrille with 
Ronald Squire and Charles Victor nobody can be very disappointed. But one 
wonders if such things do not do the theatre a slight disservice. 

Certainly, Zhe Animal Kingdom, another American comedy, does the 
theatre real disservice. We are asked to a comedy and royally bored with a 
flat little tale of a playboy who deserts a glamourous, smart wife for an honest, 
att-student mistress; there are one or two competent love and love-hate 
scenes, but the general manner is so fumbling, so unwitty, above all, so un- 
interesting that its importation is inexplicable. If this is the theatre, one feels, 
let us go to a good American film. 

However, Born Yesterday, Kanin’s Broadway success, which Laurence 
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Olivier brought back with him makes amends. This is Pygmalion, as it were, 
rewritten by a Damon Runyon. The fun is obvious enough, but there is a real 
shift of sympathy to the girl and back to her shameless old patron again, 
and many excellent lines ; of all which Hartley Power and a deliciously Run- 
yonesque blonde, Yolande Donlan, makes the very most. 

There have been some important revivals. Othello and Candida as done by the 
company which has been touring Europe for the British Council were both 
found to be most beautifully balanced in Peter Powells’ productions. Each 
play was given its natural impetus it seemed—the one by making the Iggo 
really, for once, organise the tragedy (Anthony Quale does this with the utmost 
plausibility as a sort of fat, cunning N.C.O.) ; the other by making the March- 
banks unusually sympathetic and important (Geoffrey Keen, also admirable). 
Jack Hawkins’ Othello loses a good deal of the sheer vocal glory of the 
part but there is dignity, grandeur, presence and much power finally in his 
playing ; and if the performance is judged as a whole, not as a series of vir- 
tuous passages, it is strangely satisfying (apart from the verse speaking). 
As Candida and Emilia, Fay Compton gives performances of the utmost 
professional accomplishment with never a gesture, tone or inflexion wrong. 
If this is not great acting, it is acting past belief good, and one is glad to think 
of foreigners seeing it. 

There is no acting of that quality in the brave revival of The White Devil, 
which was yet worthwhile for Webster repays playing as against mere reading ; 
his purely theatrical effects, nothing on paper, are on the stage as thrilling 
as his charnel-house poetry. Robert Helpmann, a little too light for Flamineo, 
yet gives him a vivid, clear outline and speaks the verse finely indeed in spite of 
some dull playing elsewhere ; the company bid fair to declaim properly (not 
merely to converse in drawingroom tone). But if we are in for many such revivals 
actors must look to this problem. It may be well to eschew the discredited 
“Shakespeare voice” but what are you to use instead? A new tradition must 
be founded. The handsome Margaret Rawlings plays with much fire and gran- 
deur but the part does not seem to have been very well worked out for her and 
the smirks in the trial scene (like a woman don had up by the Food Council) 
are disastrously misconceived. Lighting, set and thunder effects are admirable, 
but what is gained by dressing the play at least a hundred years before its time 
is not clear. 

The Old Vic revival of Ben Jonson’s The Alchemist rushes to the other 
extreme and puts the play a century later than its date, thus making complete 
nonsense of a reference to the Armada and, really, of the jokes about the puritans 
also. Ralph Richardson goes through the central rogue’s part with a wonderful 
slippery ease and speed, nipping in and out of a house which obligingly comes 
open like a dollshouse, letting us see scene after scene without pause. The 
final hide-and-seek is like first rate film farce and simply delights the audience. 
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THE GABRIELLE ENTHOVEN 
COLLECTION 


by James Laver 





GOOD many people who are interested in the theatre, and who would 

be glad to be made aware of opportunities for studying its history and 

development, still do not realise what treasures lie to their hand in London 
itself. Ever since 1922, when the great Art of the Theatre Exhibition was 
transferred from Amsterdam to South Kensington, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum has been endeavouring to build up a real corpus of material illustrating 
the work of theatrical desigrers from the sixteenth century until the present 
day. Every year this material is added to in order to show the work of the 
most recent designers and, when the present difficulties have been overcome, 
a representative selection will be placed on exhibition. 

But, behind all this pictorial and illustrative material, lies that remarkable 
source of exact information concerning the theatre in London which is known 
as the Gabrielle Enthoven Collection. This is housed in the Department of 
Engraving, Illustration and Design, where it was lodged by Mrs. Gabrielle 
Enthoven, as long ago as 1924. 

For some years Mrs. Enthoven had been collecting playbills for perform- 
ances in London theatres together with press-cuttings of reports on perform- 
ances, portraits of actors and actresses, posters, engravings and photographs 
of productions. Already, in the early nineteen-twenties, the collection comprised 
some fifty thousand items. With great generosity Mrs. Enthoven refused all 
the effers she received, especially from America, for this unrivalled mass of 
material and decided to give it to the Nation. Had there been a Theatre Museum 
in existence the collection would undoubtedly have been added to it ; had such 
a Museum been a realisable project the collection might well have formed its 
nucleus. As it was it was deposited in the Victoria and Albert Museum and 
Mrs. Enthoven, with a band of devoted assistants, laboured day in and day out, 
for more than twenty years, to get the material catalogued and make it accessible 
to the public. 

The visitor approaches first the Students’ Room of the Department of 
Engraving, Illustration and Design, a Department of which the present writer 
has had the honour to be the head for the last ten years. If the enquirer is inter- 
ested in the actual designs for stage productions he will probably be satisfied 
with what the main department can produce. If, however, his interest extends 
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to what might be called the documentation of the theatre or of some particular 
play he will be referred to the Gabrielle Enthoven Collection which administra- 
tively forms part of the Engraving Department, but which is actually run 
almost as a separate department. The visitor will be taken upstairs where the 
paybills are neatly stacked in boxes, chronologically, under the various London 
theatres, and there Miss Helen Brown, who has been working in the Collection 
for twelve years and more, will act as his guide. 

The London theatres! The very names of some of them are almost for- 
gotten. Who remembers that the Olympic was once in Drury Lane, and that the 
great Madame Vestris managed it in the days of the Regent? Who but the 
specialist is aware that in the Westminster Bridge Road there was once a 
structure, half theatre, half circus, that bore the famous name of Astley—Astley, 
the original Astley whose liking for equestrian acts and whose contempt for 
the legitimate drama is summed up in the famous phrase : 

“Cut the cackic, and come to the ’osses.” 

The Opera Comique in the Strand was the home of burlesque in the 
eighties. If you are a very old gentleman you may remember Kate Vaughan or 
Nellie Farren in 7e Bohemian Girl. But you could hardly be so antique as to 
know that the Adelphi was once called the Sans Pareil. Opening a box at hazard 
I find a sheet of “Rules and Regulations” for the theatre of the year 1810. 
Let me quote a single item : 

“No excuse can be given for any Gentlemen appearing in liquor on 
the stage, but should any performer be guilty thereof, they shall 
forfeit £1 1s. od. 

One of the most famous of the vanished theatres of London was the Prin- 
cess’s which stood somewhere near the present site of Warings. There Charles 
Kean mounted his elaborate productions of Shakespeare and there Ellen 
Terry made her first appearance as long ago as 1856. 

Mest of the historic theatres of London are, fortunately, still with us, 
in particular Covent Garden and Drury Lane. The first playbill in the collection 
(for the very good reasons that it is the first playbill in existence) is for Drury 
Lane and is dated April 26th, 1737. The play was The Siege of Damascus and the 
players were Quin, Cibber and Mrs. Clive. The first playbill for Covent Garden 
is dated May 12th, 1738, when the celebrated George Anne Bellamy appeared 
in The Constant Couple. 

One of the most valuable features of the Collection is that it contains 
the bills of different theatres in unbroken sequence for a number of consecutive 
years. For example, there are Covent Garden bills for twenty-three years in 
succession without a single break from 1819; and there are fourteen years 
of Haymarket bills beginning in 1768. 

Garrick playbills are often considered the rarest of all and the most difficult 
to come by, as so many people have been interested in Garrick who are not 
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NOT ACTED Tiftms sr WO YEARS 


‘At the Theatre Reyal i in Drury-Eane, 


This prefent Fripay, Dec. 29, 1775 


The MercHaAn‘t of VE NIC EF. 
Shylock by Mr. KIN G, 
Argonio - by Mr, RE DDIS H, 
Gratiano by” iva pon*b,-— 
Lorenzo [with Songs] Mr. VER NON, 
Duke by Mr. BRANSBY, — 
Launcelot (1ft Time) Mr. PAR SONS, : 


Gobho by Mr. WALDRON, Sula nio by Mr FAWCETT, 
Solesino b hn FARREN,® Tubal by Mr. MESSINK, 


Baffanio by Mr: BE NSLEY, 
feflica (with a Song) Milfs JARRAT 7. 
Nerifla by Mrs. DAVIE S, 
Portia by a YOUNG LADY,: 


(being: her Firft Appearance.) 


AQUI. The Merry Peafints, by Mont Fontai aine, Mrs. Sutton, &. L/ 
To which iti he ached (40 or the Fouh Tin th fe Sey Years) 
A Dramatic Entertaanmest fin lo: Dancing and Vial 


in Honour of SHAKES as" AR, call'd 


The JUBILEE. 


(With ann OVER TUR E.) 
In which will me introduced 


PAGE A NEF 


The MUSIC by Mr. DIBDIN. 


BOOKS of the SO Nav5_and SHOR ISSES, to be he dat hE Theor ore, & 
‘To-morrow, th MPURNING BRIDE # 
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THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE PLAYBILL 


for Friday, 29th December, 1775, ‘The Merchant of Venice.” 
The first appearance (anonymous) of Mrs. Siddons as “Portia.” 
From the Gabrielle Enthoven Collection. 








concerned with the history of the London theatre as such. Mrs. Enthoven has 
managed to acquire no less than 240 of such bills, one of them, to fill a gap, 
being given to her by Ellen Terry. 

The Collection, now a National property, was further enriched in the 
early ’thirties by a gift from Mrs. Enthoven herself of a series of Drury Lane 
prompt books. This valuable addition consisted of about 150 small volumes, 
including twenty-eight first editions, all interleaved with paper bearing a 
watermark of 1804 or 1805. Some contain the book-plate of Sir Augustus 
Harris, for so long manager of the theatre, and their well-thumbed condition 
indicates how often they must have been used during actual rehearsal. 

Where a play was first produced at another theatre the printed cast shows, 
beside it, a pencilled list of the players who later acted the same parts at Drury 
Lane. The Apprentice, Murphy’s famous farce, published in 1764, gives the 
original cast of 1756, when Woodward spoke Garrick’s prologue, and has no 
less than three later casts written in for dates between 1802 and 1814. It is 
interesting to note that such phrases as ““wearing Stone Buckles, and cocking 
his Hat,” have been deleted as no longer corresponding to the fashions of the 
new age, and that in a reference to the cost of an advertisement in the papers, 
the price has risen from two shillings to six. 

The signatures of well-known actors like Elliston and Munden appear on 
some of the title-pages, and the 1798 edition of The Rivals was evidently used 
by Mrs. Harlow when she played the part of Mrs. Malaprop in 1823. For the 
student of stage design there is much to be learned from these prompt copies. 
A plan of the stage is frequently given on one of the blank interleaved pages. 
“Monk” Lewis’s Castle Spectre has a drawing of the actual set and Alfred 
Bunn’s The Minister and the Mercer contains a vety beautiful water colour of 
one of the scenes. All these valuable prompt books would probably have been 
dispersed and lost to the student if they had not found a home in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

An interesting addition to this material was made just before the Second 
World War by the acquisition of a collection of Drury Lane “tally sheets” 
for the years 1803 to 1809, and from 1817 to 1819. The record begins in the 
middle of November 1803, and we are able to follow the financial fortunes 
of the theatre as closely as the box office keeper himself, although, perhaps, 
with an interest more purely academic. We are able to watch the curve rising 
when some particular attraction was offered, such as the return to the stage of 
the celebrated Mrs. Jordan in 1804, or for the various Command Performances. 
But these triumphs are completely eclipsed when a new star swims into the 
theatrical firmament in the person of Master Betty, the ‘““Young Roscius,” 
the most spectacular and successful of all juvenile performers. He raised the 
nightly totals from an amount as low as £46 to the the astounding figure of 
£706. 
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From the Gabrielle Enthoven Collection. 








To the student of social history the extraordinary thing which emerges 
from these records is the large number of free passes given to journalists and 
the friends of the performers. The system of orders, in spite of protests from 
the box office, persisted for a long time, as may be gathered from a curious note 
of January 9th, 1817, to the effect that Mrs. Alsop, a new actress, had not yet 
had her “Bones” made—a bone being the disc which procured free admission 
to the theatre. 

For the later periods, there is an almost complete run—no longer of 
“playbills” in the old sense, but of programmes. Part of the function of the 
“playbill” was to act as a poster but this use was now superseded : or rather 
the two functions were divided. The Collection contains a mass of posters 
too, but they no longer give the full cast. The documentary interest resides 
in the programmes. Supplementing these are photographs of actual productions 
—a vertable mine of reference. 

Before the War the Collection had already become well known to scholars 
and a growing number of visitors came every day to delve into what is probably 
the largest collection of theatrical archives in existence. Every effort is being 
made to get the Gabrielle Enthoven Collection in full working order once more, 
and it is hoped that shortly it will be more used, and more useful, than it has 
even been in the past. 


THE FESTIVAL REVIVAL 
by C. B. Purdom 


VIDENCE exists in plenty that no activity in the arts is more remarkable 
than the growth of amateur drama. It was in strength before the war, 
increased during the war years, and is in full flood today. Probably not 
far short of a million people take active part in it. Drama Festivals, in which a 
number of companies compete together, have probably played a larger part 
in encouraging this growth than any other single factor. Since the National 
Festival of Community Drama was inaugurated by the British Drama League 
in 1926, they have grown far beyond the scope of that festival, though the 
League still sets the standard, and encourages and furthers festivals wherever 
they arise. The festivals give amateurs stimulus, the means of comparing their 
work, and independent criticism. From all this amateur acting and production 
have undoubtedly benefited. In addition, festivals have appealed to the com- 
petitive spirit, which has sometimes been exploited by the offer of money 
ptizes in commercial interests, but, on the whole, competition or pot-hunting 
has been kept in a minor place as a necessary piece of festival mechanism. 
There is no need, I think, to be ashamed of the competitive element, 
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“Mr. Collins” in “Elizabeth and D’ Arcy,” a version of “Pride and Prejudice,” 
by Constance Cox 
as performed at Aberdare by the Southwick Players 





When she adjudicated at the National Full Length Play Festival in South Wales, 
Dame Sybil Thorndyke said, “There is nothing I loathe so much as the com- 
petitive spirit in drama”; but competition has belonged to the spirit of drama 
from its ancient beginnings, and to endeavour to excel in one’s work, which 
means excelling over others, and to invite one’s work to be compared with 
that of others, have been theatrical motives at all times. 

Of course, everything depends on the spirit in which it is done. I have 
been fortunate in meeting a good spirit. Competition would be mean and selfish 
when entered into for the sake of the prize, so that those who win arouse 
grudging and resentful feelings among the losers. I have not yet met it. Com- 
petition for the sake of the art is another matter, and the B.D.L. Festivals 
have displayed it. 

At first, festivals were concerned with one-act plays because they were 
easy to handle, and allowed a large number of companies to ¢ake part ; but 
for some years before the war, festivals of full length plays had been organised 
with success. In South Wales before and during the war, a week’s festival 
of plays had become a looked-for annual event in many of the mining towns, 
and it is usual for a whole week’s booking to be sold out to the town’s inhabi- 
tants within a few hours of the opening of the box-office ! 

It was not until 1946 that the League decided that a national festival of 
full length plays was possible. Before the war the proposal had been discussed, 
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The Betrothal Scene from “Morning Star,” by Sylvia Regan 
as performed at Aberdare by the Glasgow Jewish Institute Players 





but regarded as impracticable. However, the Central Festival Committee 
decided to bring the full length play within the National Festival for 1946/7. 
The preliminary performances took place from October to December last. 
There were 194 entrants, which was regarded as sufficient for an experimental 
scheme. Each company entered a play from its current programme, a perform- 
ance of which was visited by an adjudicator. The eight adjudicators had between 
them to select five plays for a final performance. I was one of the eight, with 
thirty-seven plays to see and one to select, and I write about the festival from 
what I learned of it at first hand. 

The plays were entered from all over the country, though eight only were 
from Scotland, which was surprising. There was no area final, except in the 
Northern area, where a week’s performances of the five selected plays were 
given at the Theatre Royal, Rochdale, with great success. Norman Marshall 
was the adjudicator. 

The National Final took place at the Coliseum Theatre, Aberdare, during 
the week of February 24th, with results as announced in the last number of 
Drama. Dame Sybil Thorndyke awarded the Geoffrey Whitworth Cup for 
Anna Christie, by the Sunderland Drama Club. The Festival was a thorough 
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Mr. Whitworth presents the cup 
to a member of the Sunderland Drama Club, for its performance of ‘Anna Christie’ 
Dame Sybil Thorndike is seen on the left 
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success from the audience point of view, which can go without saying as it was 
held in Wales, and no one can deny that the programme as a whole was a 
credit to amateur drama. The standard was high in the selection of plays, and 
though I was not present, I can believe that it was equally high in the way in 
which they were handled and performed. 

Why was the National Festival held in South Wales? The first answer 
is that Wales deserved it, as indeed it did, for nowhere is there more spontaneous 
dramatic activity. But the second answer is that a suitable theatre could not be 
found elsewhere. That is a fact to be noted. To have to go to Wales was a 
grievous burden to four out of the five companies, because of the distance 
and it prevented all but a few people interested in the festival outside the locality 
from seeing it. I held myself free for the week ; but I could not go, and in 
fact, there was no accommodation for visitors, for though the Welsh valleys 
are comparatively rich in halls because of their Miners’ Welfare Institutes, 
they are poor in hotels. 

What stands out most clearly from the lessons of the festival is that the 
heaviest handicap upon amateur drama is that the actors have nowhere to 
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play. Nothing indicates more positively our national poverty of means of social 
intercourse than the shortage of halls for plays. It exists in London and in all 
cities, towns and villages. There are few exceptions. 

Twelve of the plays I saw in the festival were performed in church halls, 
none of which was properly equipped for plays, most of which had only fit-up 
stages, and in all of them the plays were done under difficulties. For most of 
the companies, the greatest difficulty, however, had been to get a hall at all. 
Only the keenest enthusiasm among those taking part brought these perform- 
ances off. The same remarks apply to six performances in school halls, two in 
public libraries, two in works’ canteens, one in a corn exchange, and one in a 
Town Hall. The school halls had stages, but so poorly planned and inadequate, 
even the newesi of them, as to be only a few degrees better than the worst. 
Architects still have everything to learn about how to design a stage and what 
it needs in working space and equipment. Five plays were at loca: theatres 
(of which two were at the Cambridge A.D.C., a charming but chilly place), 
three at the Cripplegate, London, one at the Scala, and four were on the 
companies’ own stages. At the theatres there was efficiency, although there 
had been little or no opportunity for rehearsal. The only really happy conditions 
were enjoyed by the four companies with places of their own. They were the 
Kerwin players at Eltham, the Folk Players at Welwyn Garden City, the Mac- 
cabi Society at West Hampstead, and the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service at St. James’s Square. Some of these stages were extremely small, 
the last being hardly more than a stage in name, and the tasks the companies 
had to face were by no means light ; but they were happy because they were in 
their cwn home, with their own resources, in the command of which they 
made the best use. The result was that a different quality of performance was 
given by them, compared even with those companies which had the aid of a 
theatre and its staff. 

Nothing impressed me more than the valiant spirit of these amateurs 
struggling with adversities. Of course, the difficulty about buildings is nothing 
new, for it existed before the war, but today after the blitzing, the shortage 
is felt more than ever, intensified by the great increase in amateur drama. 
The societies that have been enterprising (and lucky) enough to get places of 
their own will get the success they deserve. I found a group of societies at 
Erith whose members had formed a federal organisation, on the strength of 
which they had been granted a lease of a disused cinema by the borough council 
at a nominal rent. They have to put the place in order with their own labour, 
which they are doing, and they will soon have it open as a drama centre of 
which the borough should be proud. And at Eltham the local societies had 
joined together to form a joint stock company to convert a church hall into 
a little theatre. 

If I had the space I could write about the plays and about the new problems 
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“Hedda Gabler,’ Act IV. 
As presented by the Kerwin Players at Aberdare. 





of adjudication that appear to me to be arising. In my part of the Eastern Area, 
I saw one Shakespeare (King Lear), two by Shaw, one each by Ibsen, Wilde, 
Gorki, Galsworthy, Priestley, Bridie, Martina-Sierra, and Coward, a few 
thrillers of which Ladies in Retirement was the favourite, and the only play 
in quantity was A Quiet Week-end, of which there were six performances. Oh, 
far too many ! There was one original play and the Gorki was the first perform- 
ance in this country. The standard of playing and production was often high, 
though there was some poor work, and the best producers were women. 
As for adjudication, I admit that, although I am an old hand, I learnt a lot. 
Throughout the country the choice of plays was reasonably good, reflecting 
the desire of many of those who work in amateur drama to aim high, though 
there were too many examples of the commercial play made popular in the 
professional theatre. Amateurs ought to be able to afford to ignore such plays, 
unless there is anything to be done by suggesting a new way of producing 
them. There were 104 plays in the total of 194 entries. I have no record of the 
number of times any one play was chosen, but clearly not many identical choices 
were made. Shaw was the most popular with seven titles ; after him, J. B. 
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Priestley with six, then Lennox Robinson, three ; Shakespeare, two ; Ibsen, two ; 
Somerset Maugham, two ; Coward, two ; Bridie, two ; and among the authors 
who had a single play were James Shirley, Goldsmith, Galsworthy, Barrie, 
Drinkwater, Ervine and seventy-two others, so that altogether there was a 
real festival of drama. 

In the next festival there should be more festivals lasting a week in as 
many centres as possible in which companies can compare their work. These 
performances should be preliminaries, and there ought also to be area finals. 
When a performance is adjudicated under the normal conditions of a company’s 
work, it can be made a festival occasion, but too often in the recent festival 
there was no attempt to do this. Frequently nothing was said about the festival 
and there was no public adjudication. This was a mistake, and an adjudication 
ought to be looked upon as a necessary feature. 

Much was learnt about organisation on a national scale during the festival, 
and the next festival will no doubt be taken in hand with these lessons in mind. 
There is a great future for the full length play festival, of that I am convinced. 
I should like to see the adjudicators who went through the recent festival 
called together to pool their experiences and to formulate suggestions for the 
Central Festival Committee and the area organisers. I don’t think their experi- 
ences should be lost ; they would be of help, too, to the individual societies. 

When the full length play festival was over, the one act play festival 
started, and as I write is drawing to its close. Its revival was welcomed through- 
out the country, though the number of entries was smaller than the peak 
attained in 1938. We remember that the festival was inaugurated to bring 
societies together on the basis of not too much expense, and with the object 
of encouraging the inexperienced. Some of the leading societies have taken part, 
but most of them have not. Well, opportunity is now open in the full length 
play festival which no socictv need disdain. There was evidence of awareness 
of this fact in the present festival, but there is much still to be done to bring 
in well established societies to offer examples of their work. There is no doubt 
that the best dramatic work is not seen in the one act play. The form of the 
play does not allow for it, for there is not sufficient time for development 
of plot, playing or production. Yet the one act play has interest, and accomplish- 
ment in it is worth seeking. I have seen a number of these plays in the past 
few weeks, and I thought the standard on the whole was much improved. 
There was more attention paid to acting though nothing like enough, and 
certainly there was some good producing. 

However, the festival showed that there is much still to be done. Too 
many societies do not allow enough time for rehearsal. They cannot expect 
to do work worth seeing when that happens. This is the crux of the amateur 
theatre problem, for all its workers have other work to do, and only too often 
they have little spare time. But enough time they must have, and those who are 
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really keen are able to find it. There must be time for rehearsal and time for 
ptivate practice. And although production has improved, not a few of the plays 
I saw showed the need for more skilled handling. Although a producer has 
to be born, he, or she, has also to be made. Producing cannot be attempted 
successfully without training. More trained producers are urgently required. 
Where an attempt is made to provide such training on a systematic basis both 
for actors and producers—for the basis of stage production is in the art of 
acting—as at Burton-on-Trent, which I visited recently, the value of the training 
is immediately evident. This is a matter that deserves the attention of education 
authorities. 

The national final of the one act play festival is to take place at the Scala 
Theatre, London, on June 2nd. It will undoubtedly be the success that these 
festivals have invariably been, but I wonder what we shall learn from it. 
Although the National Festival of Community Drama has no rival, I look for 
new developments, and I think we shall find them. The festival could be much 
mote extended. We want more thorough and enterprising organisation, and a 
closer tie-up with county drama, and clear recognition that part of its function 
should be to lead the younger generation. Also, we want more original work. 
Often amateur companies do the impossible ; they must attempt it even more 
often, for only by doing better than they can will they prove their vitality 
and built a record of achievement worthy of our drama. I have no doubt 
that the full length play provides the means of effecting the necessary develop- 
ments, and through its means the contribution of amateur drama to the British 
theatre may be increased to an extent not yet visualised. In the revolutionary 
times in which we live, the drama has a specially important part in affecting 
thought and feeling, and amateur drama is of the highest significance. 





T is much regretted that circumstances beyond our control have delayed 

the issue of the Summer Number of Drama, so that it is unlikely that it 

will be in the hands of our readers till the beginning of June. The delay, 
however, permits us to notice the performance of Dr. Planten’s Rembrandt, 
given by “De Plankeniers” from Holland on May 19th at the Questors 
Theatre, Ealing, on their way home through London from the Highbury 
Little Theatre, where they had presented the same play during the previous 
week. This company of over twenty players showed a high level of acting 
ability. Rembrandt, as played by the author (who also produced the play) 
was a really fine study in dramatic portraiture. Costumes, lighting and scenery 
were fully up to the standard of the acting, and the general accomplishment 
of these Dutch amateurs impressed all who were privileged to see their work. 
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THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
by Beatrice King 





T is gratifying to note that the post-war period is bringing with it a height- 
ened interest in the living theatre for children. There is sufficient experience 
even in our own country, let alone in other countries, which more than 

justifies this interest and lends full support to the claims for a children’s theatre 
as an essential part of the life of our young people. 

The theatre, like every influence to which children are subjected, has a 
formative effect on them. The normal receptivity of children is heightened 
in a theatre ; tastes, and standards of ethics and behaviour, are absorbed un- 
consciously. The children offer no resistance as they do to being “jawed at.” 
Because of this a children’s theatre cannot be regarded only as entertainment, 
though so far as the young audience is concerned entertainment is the primary 
object. It follows then that the promotion of a children’s theatre must be some- 
thing more than a commercial venture, or even a trying-out ground for young 
actors and actresses. We cannot and may not ignore the educational aspect 
of the children’s theatre, and we should strive to make it part of that wider 
education system, closely linked with schools and clubs, which helps towards 
fine living. 

The theatre is a composite art combining literature, art in its varied 
manifestations, music and dance ; it makes an appeal to the mind and the eye. 
It can therefore present its audience with a standard for all-round living. 
Moreover, it is particularly important in its contribution to the development 
of the critical faculty, as we found to be the case with those schools where 
pupils attended the school theatre performances regularly. It can and does stim- 
ulate the children both mentally and psychologically and the teachers always 
found them more responsive after a visit to the theatre. 


THE AUDIENCE 


Ideally children should be divided into three age groups: (1) the under 
eights, (2) the eight to thirteens, and (3) the thirteen to eighteens. Until such 
an atrangement is possible I would not now, after my experience, exclude 
any children over eight from any play where the school was anxious for them 
to see it. I am convinced that as a general rule we underestimate our children’s 
mental capacity and responsiveness to beauty and integrity. They are certainly 
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capable of appreciating higher intellectual fare than we adults proffer them as a 
rule. It is by no means essential for them to understand every word or evety 
phrase of a play. The theatre performance is not an examination for which 
they are working. The theatre should give them a taste of the delights of litera- 
ture dramatic or otherwise, so that they go away wanting more. It must be 
an emotional experience rather than an intellectual exercise. 

I have found young audiences enjoying plays I would have considered 
far beyond them. A party of ten-year-olds sat through St. Joan in wrapt atten- 
tion—to my great astonishment. But they make great demands on producer 
and performers. They do not readily accept stage conventions, and what will 
pass with an adult audience may strike them as ludicrous as they will show 
by unrestrained laughter to the great discomfort of the players. They have an 
uncanny gift for sensing insincerity in an actor, and then they will fidget and 
whisper to each other. They are unmoved by flat gesticulations, and dislike 
unnecessary movement and fussiness on the stage. Their applause is of two 
kinds. One is a relief from sitting still, more or less, as well as it being the 
proper thing to clap on an organised visit to a performance with teachers 
about. The other is genuine expression of their enjoyment, delight and apprecia- 
tion. Experienced people know the difference. No audience can produce such 
a feeling of withering devastation as a children’s audience, and equally no 


audience in the world can be so appreciative and so stimulating. In each case 
they are sincere. 


THE PLAYS 


There is much complaint that there are no suitable plays written for 
children. That is largely true for the two younger age groups. For the third 
group there is the wealth of English drama from which much can be selected 
and piesented with little adaptation. For the younger groups there is much 
in our literature that would make excellent plays with intelligent adaptation. 
Here I would make a plea for Greek mythology. 

And now I would like to ask why Shakespeare is regarded almost as a 
punishment ? Shakespeare wrote his plays for the stage, not for commentators 
or examiners, and the first introduction to the poet should be a professional 
stage performance. I must, however, confess my own surprise when I found 
some of his plays appealed even to the middle age group. I have had grateful 
thanks from a headmistress, for whose ten-year-olds the School Theatre 
production of As You Like It was their first introduction to Shakespeare, 
for making her children “Shakespeare lovers.” I have seen tough East-End 
youngsters—it was their first visit to the living theatre—sit enthralled, with eyes 
shining, at a most beautiful performance of Twelfth Night. We even had a case 
of a sophisticated sixteen-year-old who arrived bored and complaining of 
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indigestion, and whose indigestion disappeared completely by the end of the 
first act. Everything depends on the production. 

But we do need modern plays dealing with themes individual or social 
that touch the children closely. Unfortunately the financial reward for such 
playwriting is far from commensurate with the gifts demanded, an insight into 
child and adolescent psychology, an imaginative approach to the subject, a 
profound sincerity and a respect for children, as well as a sense of theatre. 
It took many years for Soviet Russia to produce good modern children’s plays. 
It was achieved by collaboration between playwright, educationists, actors and 
children. Every new play in the Children’s Theatre in Russia has to stand the 
test of ruthless criticism. I have taken part in some of the “inquests” on new 
plays and know how valuable this can be. 

We should not be discouraged by lack of modern plays. We shall get the 
plays as soon as the children’s theatre finds its rightful place, and even before. 


THE PRODUCTION 


One could write at great length about the production of plays for children. 
In quality, to satisfy the audience, it must always be higher than for an often 
too tolerant adult audience. In style and presentation it must be different. 
Everything on the stage has to have more meaning in a performance for 
children than for adults. This means less fussiness, no unnecessary detail 
particularly of gesture or movement. There must be meaning in stance and in 
walk. Every movement every gesture must convey something essential, an 
enlargement of the spoken word. There must be a logic about everything the 
actor does on the stage not only as an individual but as part of a whole. The 
producer must always bear in mind the close proximity of the sublime to the 
ridiculous. I have seen an audience of 1,400 youngsters rock with laughter at a 
too exagerrated dagger scene in Macbeth. We must remember that children like 
realistic scenery. Modernist settings will only be appreciated by the few sophisti- 
cated ones. Perhaps most important of all is the actor’s diction and voice. 
Children are curiously susceptible to the music of speech, and not to be word 
perfect is unforgiveable in a performance to children. Songs and dances should 
be an integral part of a play in the children’s theatre, particularly for the younger 
age groups. They satisfy the senses and provide the necessary rest from mental 
concentration. 


THE ORGANISATION 


We are all agreed that a children’s theatre cannot be a commercial proposi- 
tion. I am not so sure that we are all agreed that the children’s theatre cannot 
be run on the cheap or as a charity. Even in a large theatre holding 1,400, 
whether in London or in the provinces, we found that even with the generosity 
of leading actors who were content to accept a nominal fee, an average of 
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SCENE FROM “THE KING STAG,” 


by Carlo Goxzi, adapted by Carl Wildman from a French version by Pierre Barbier. 
Produced by George Devine, and first presented by the Young Vic Company at the 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 





25. 6d. per child was the minimum cost. This did not allow for many things 
which are really essential for a healthy theatre. A permanent company is vital, 
and it must have the security and the holidays that teachers have. Training 
must go On continuously side by side with preparation for a play so that the 
actors can develop. It should be possible to have a star actor or actress from 
the adult theatre as a guest artist. This would benefit both the company and the 
star. 

We need some central organisation which would direct different companies. 
The mote variety and individuality there is the better. One company should be 
playing in a West End theatre in London, to provide that g/amour which means 
so much to the children ; another company should be playing in theatres in 
provincial towns, and a third in schools or halls or wherever a stage can be put 
up so that no children are denied the living theatre. Every effort should be made 
however, to see that every child visits the “‘real theatre” at least once a year. 
It goes without saying that the three companies would play in turn in the 
different theatres. 

The Children’s Theatre must become a part of the education system and 
like the best schools, while it is financially secure, retain its freedom. So long 
as it has to depend on charity it will never reach the high standard it should 
have, nor play the part in the upbringing of the younger generation that it 
cau play. It must work very closely with the schools and from experience 
I can say that the gain of such co-operation is mutual to teachers and actors. 
Teachers are only too willing to co-operate. As it develops provision should 
be made in the organisation for psychological research into the problems of 
the artistic needs of children, their response, the methods of presentation, etc. 

One other point, the psychological value of the Children’s Theatre is 
greater if the children pay directly. Some way must be found of making this 
possible within the state schools, and we must ensure that no child is deprived 
of the theatre because of genuine hardship. But we should remember the 
sixpences the children spend on other forms‘of entertainment. We found after 
one visit to the School Theatre children willingly saved up for the 15. 6d.— 
the lowest price we offered—for a visit to a London theatre. 

I am convinced we can have as good a Children’s Theatre in our country 
as anywhere, but to achieve this actors, producers, parents and teachers will 
have to combine in a forceful campaign. The cost to the Treasury compared with 
expenditure on all kinds of subsidies and on weapons of destruction would be 
quite neglible. I am convinced too it is not money but lack of interest on a 
sufficiently impressive scale which denies our children the theatre. 


AMATEUR DRAMATICS IN SCHOOL 


There should be a close link between the amateur dramatics in school 
and the professional children’s theatre. But if each is to fulfil its purpose with 
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the maximum of benefit to the child we must very clearly distinguish between 
the functions of the two. I have already dealt with the function of the profes- 
sional children’s theatre. Of amateur dramatics in school it cannot be too often 
and too emphatically stated that its purpose is neither to emulate professional 
productions nor to train ptofessionals. 

Amateur dramatics in the school has a great and important role to play ; 
to satisfy in the best possible form, the desire for self-expression through acting 
which is inherent in every child. This particular form of self-expression has 
profound psychological significance. It can help to resolve many inhibitions 
and to develop or restore self confidence and poise. It can stimulate the ap- 
parently dull to intellectual activity, and provide an incentive for the so-called 
lazy. It can contribute to the training of a standard of taste in dress and personal 
appearance. It can and should be used as a way of training in co-operation 
and self-discipline. The teachers of history and literature, languages and art 


can exploit dramatics directly and the teachers of other subjects indirectly as a 
teaching aid. 


But those in charge of a production must never lose sight of the fact that 
it is amateur drama, drama for the love of acting. That means not that then 
project is to be treated unseriously, but that the standard demanded must be 
within the natural scope of the particular stage of development of the children. 
Or one might put it that the producer must demand a perfection from the 
children relative to their intellectual and emotional development. To say of a 


school production “It was like a professional one” is to damn it educationally. 
With the exception of the unusually gifted no child or even adolescent, can 
give a professional performance of the proper standard. 

Finally, school plays should employ as large a caste as possible. If it is a 
class play draw into the work of production every one in the class ; if it is a 
school play give every class some responsibility, and wherever possible the 
active interest of parents should be enlisted. 

All this argues that a school should have a drama director on the staff, 
whose training must include far more psychology than is found in the normal 
teachers’ course of training, as well as the social history of drama. 


NOT E.—Miss King was organising director of the English School Theatre 
before the war. She also worked for a period in the Leningrad Children’s Theatre, 
in addition to studying Children’s Theatres in other Russian cities. 











THEATRE IN URUGUAY 
by Asdrubal Salsamendi 


OMPLYING with Mr. Whitworth’s request that I should prepare a 

short article on the amateur theatre in Uruguay, I submit the following 

with a certain degree of diffidence as I have no reference material with 
me in London. Nevertheless, in spite of this, and based on information supplied 
by my memory, I will attempt to give a brief outline of the development of 
the amateur theatre in my country. 

The New World tradition, especially that of Uruguay, cannot be even 
remotely compared to the old and seasoned’ history of Great Britain. For 
this reason, all artistic experiments have an initial disadvantage ; their value, 
nevertheless, lies in the fact that they are based on individual effort, on im- 
provisation, and on the intellectual restlessness of these young peoples which 
have in their short term of life traversed with incredible speed the span which 
Europe covered with measured and wise experiment. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, Montevideo began to appre- 
ciate the significance of comfort and of the spiritual life, as it was only then 
that its inhabitants found conditions sufficiently settled to dedicate themselves 
to “noble idleness.” Up to that date, the only dramatic performances the city 
knew were the ‘“‘candombes,” the frenzied dances of the slaves who, wearing 
the cast-off finery of their masters and mistresses, worked themselves up into 
a climax of collective hysteria to the obsessing beat of drums and against a 
background of racial sorrow which evoked the jungles thronged with gods of 
the African continent. 

A company of Spanish players on one occasion disembarked in Montevideo 
and presented, in an old warehouse, the first theatrical performance seen by 
the marvelling eyes of those simple colonists, who were charmed by it, and 
who founded as a consequence the first national theatre, which was called 
“Casa de la Comedia.” 

This was not used until 1808 with the arrival of some Spanish comedians 
who were fleeing from the Napoleonic invasions, and who produced versions 
of Othello, Romeo and Juliet, El Alcalde de Zalamea, Moratin’s comedies and some 
popular Spanish plays. This was the first direct contact which Montevideo 
had with the theatre. Afterwards the intellectual evolution of the country 
took place at such an accelerated rhythm that in a short time the city had a 
team of writers of the highest order, and the first theatres, which by some happy 
chance, were always visited by the most famous companies touring the world, 
were built. Thus the public was gradually educated to an appreciation of 
theatrical works, and the generation of the end of the century lived through 
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TWO WELL-KNOWN ACTRESSES IN MONTIVIDEO 


Sntas. Concepcion Zorilla de San Martin and Celia Calcagno. 


The former is now a student at the R.A.D.A., on a British Council Scholarship. 











a new period influenced also by the puppet theatre fashion which unknowingly 
gave future producers theatrical experience in the writing of the scripts and the 
design of the decorations. 

But it was the 1914 generation which really started the serious movement, 
producing its first seasoned fruits in the sphere of amateur drama. On the one 
hand, the amateur theatre presented themes of social import, and on the other, 
was inspired by the highest theatrical ideals. 

The anguish brought about by the failure of the peace made a more 
revolutionary form of theatre necessary than that offered by professional 
companies : on that anguish the generation of 1919 (which has yet to express 
itself finally) was nourished. 

These two generations together forming independent theatrical companies 
initiated an interesting period. Since in the capital city of Uruguay there are 
no small theatres, as there are in London, these companies, composed mainly 
of students, had to make the greatest efforts to obtain the necessary money 
not only for costumes and decor, but to pay the rent of theatres with a seating 
capacity of say 2,000. 

From these groups there emerged : Roman Vifioly Barreto (today producer 
in the Argentine film-industry), who directed the “Ars Pulchra” company, 
which probably reached the highest peaks of amateur production in Las 
preciosas rdiculas of Moliére in which he had the audacity to introduce a new 
personage, a page, who by means of mime gave the work more coherence ; 
the exquisite comedy of Labiche and Marcmichel, E/ sombrero de paja de Italia 
(The Italian straw hat), and Paul Claudel’s excellent L’ Annonce faite a Marie. 

Besides “Art Pulchra” there is another regular company “La Barraca,” 
directed with great skill by Eduardo Malet, and if we mention Malet, we must 
also point out Denis Molina, poet, theatrical author, and perhaps one of the 
figures among the younger generation with the greatest future, who has pre- 
sented plays with the collaboration of the Dramatic Corps of the ““Y.M.C.A.”, 
or with independent amateur groups. 

An encouraging item of news I received a few days ago was that the 
Municipality of Montevideo is organising a competition among the amateur 
companies with a view to ensuring that the best among them should have 
sufficient funds to be able to carry through with its programme. 

Unfortunately the problem has not been tackled in the intelligent way in 
which the British Drama League have done so here, but we hope that this will 


only be a matter of time. 
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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


UR readers will learn with 
() much regret that Miss Dorothy 

Coates is resigning from her 
post as Librarian to the British Drama 
League. Miss Coates took the place 
of cur former Librarian, Miss Violet 
Clayton, in 1928, and for the past 
19 years has been indefatigable 
in her work for the League. She has 
seen the growth of the Library from 
a comparatively small collection of 
4,000 Of 5,000 volumes to its present 
total of over 40,000, and borrowers 
from the Library will remember 
countless instances in which her 
personal assistance has far outrun 
the normal duties of a Librarian. 
Her knowledge of contemporary 
plays must be unique, and her scho- 
larly approach to the more permanent 
literature of the subject most notable. 
Both the Library Committee and our 
membership as a whole will, we know, 
desire to extend to Miss Coates 
their thanks for past services and 
their best wishes for a further career 
of usefulness in whatever she under- 
takes. 


Miss Clara Reeves, late Head of the Library 
Department, National Central Library, 
where she has worked for many years in 
various capacities, has been appointed as 
the new Librarian of the League, and has 
already taken up her duties. Miss Mary 
Garnham has been promoted from assistant 
to Deputy Librarian, and will help to main- 
tain that continuity of administration which 
is so desirable in circumstances of change. 
All communications intended for the Library 
should, of course, be addressed to the 
Librarian. 


There are still some vacancies at the 
Bournemouth Summer School July 31st to 
August 14th, and (for men only) at the 
Langdale School, August 30th to September 
6th. Application for these, or for pros- 
pectuses, should be sent at once to Miss 
Heather Conway, British Drama League, 
9 Fitzroy Square, W.1. 
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On the 28th March died Edith Craig, 
at the age of 77, though it is impossible to 
think of her in any aspect but that of an 
indomitable vitality. The daughter of Ellen 
Terry, the first part of her career was spent 
as an actress. She made her first appearance 
on the stage in O/ivia at the Court Theatre 
in 1878. In the nineties she was a member 
of Sir Henry Irving’s company, playing 
both at the Lyceum with him and on tour, 
and later on she toured with her mother in 
America and elsewhere, a also made 
noteable appearances in such plays as When 
We Dead Awaken, The Good Hope, and Alice 
Sit-By-The-Fire. It was in 1911, as stage 
director of the Pioneer Players, that she 
turned to production. For that society 
she produced over 150 plays and worked 
for other organisations as well. In 1929 she 
converted the Elizabethan Barn, adjacent 
to Ellen Terry’s house at Smallhythe, Kent, 
into a Memorial Theatre, where on each 
anniversary of Ellen Terry’s death she directed 
Shakespearean performances by the leading 
actors of the day, attracted thither as a 
labour of love, in homage to the mother 
and in affection for the daughter. The Drama 
League should never forget that “Edie” 
formed one of the first small group of those 
to whom it owes its foundation. Her en- 
thusiasm for amateur drama was instant 
and maintained. Her professional touch in 
those early days sometimes startled a remote 
band of villagers who expected anything 
but severe discipline in what had appeared to 
them merely trivial pastime. But they 
soon learned to appreciate and understand 
the dynamic method which brought the 
show to an artistic fulfilment of which they 
had never dreamed. 


With the gradual removal of restrictions on 
travel in Europe, many amateur dramatic 
societies have approached the British Council 
for advice and assistance (other than financial) 
to enable them to perform abroad. In many 
cases exchanges between British societies 
and societies on the Continent have been 
envisaged, and two have already been 
arranged. The British Council, which 
appreciates the great cultural importance of 
such visits and exchanges, has come to 
the conclusion, that the most appropriate 
otganisation to sponsor such activities is 
the British Drama League, which has agreed 
to accept this responsibility. All such visits 
will in future, therefore, be the concern of 
the British Drama League, which will 
have the benefit of the advice of the British 
Council’s Representatives abroad. 








page much valuable work has been 

done. Youth Groups throughout the 
country are making splendid progress and 
the local Education Authorities realising 
the importance of drama in youth work are 
giving invaluable assistance. Playing of a 
high standard has been witnessed in several 
Youth Festivals held in Glamorganshire, 
Denbighshire and Anglesey. Costume Plays 
and Mime have figured prominently in 
these Festivals. During the coming years, 
the Amateur Movement should reap a 
bountiful harvest from the training given 
to these young players. 

The election of Mr. T. J. Webley, Prin- 
cipal of Caerleon Training College and 
Mr. Bert Burrows to the League Council 
has been received with great satisfaction, 
for it would be difficult to find any individuals 
who have worked with greater enthusiasm 
for Drama in Wales. Mr. Burrows has given 
years of service as a player and a producer 
with that very progressive society—The 
Blackwood Players. Incidentally this team 
represented the Western Area in the League 
Final at Aberdare. Mr. Webley has been a 
most capable leader in the Newport Little 
Theatre and the Monmouthshire Rural 
Community Council. 

Throughout the Principality there is a 
wave of enthusiasm for the living theatre. 
The true educational value of the theatre 
has at last been realised and in all the Welsh 
Counties Drama has become a part of the 
life of the people. As a result of this growing 
enthusiasm for Drama a full-time Organiser 
has been appointed for Anglesey and it is 
understood that Radnor and Brecon will 
very soon make a similar appointment. 
The generous assistance given by the 
Carnegie Trust has made these appointments 
possible. 

In view of these developments League 
Members will perhaps wonder why Wales 
has not become a powerful Area of the 
British Drama League, capable of producing 
an entry of a hundred or two hundred teams 
for the League Community Festival of One 
Act Plays. However, there is no need to be 
discouraged as there is every reason to believe 
that Wales is now awaking, and discerning 
members can already foresee a strong 
Welsh Area emerging out of the busy 
County Associations. 

Drama Festivals have been more numerous 
than ever but there is a strong feeling that 
the organisers of these Festivals should see 
that the companies taking part are better 
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rewarded. No development is _ possible 
without finance and no company should be 
a loser financially as a result of supporting 
a Festival. A just sum allotted to all taking 
part will enable companies to build up 
necessary equipment and wardrobes and as a 
natural result improve their productions. 

The staging of the League Full Length 
Play Finals at Trecynon, Aberdare, in 
February was a great success. Five companies 
appeared on the stage during the week and 
the difficult task of selecting the holder of the 
Geoffrey Whitworth Cup for the year was 
entrusted to Dame Sybil Thorndyke. This 
was certainly a week which will long remain 
in the memory of all who were fortunate 
enough to secure a seat. 

The Festival was honoured by the presence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey Whitworth and 
Mr. Bushill Matthews of the Birmingham 
Area. At a public meeting held on Saturday 
afternoon Mr. Whitworth addressed a large 
gathering at the Gadlys School. In the course 
of his address Mr. Whitworth explained the 
purpose of the League and the services it 
could render to Wales. 

There is one feature in the Welsh Drama 
Movement which is becoming very popular. 
I refer to the large number of Drama Schools 
which are being organised throughout the 
country. Years ago we had frequent schools 
but it was a case then of the amateur being 
taught by the amateur. Now stress is laid 
on the securing of tutors who have had a 
close connection with the Professional 
Theatre. In addition to the large numbers 
of Day and Week-end Schools which have 
already been held, a Holiday Drama School 
is being held at Bangor during Easter Week 
and a similar school will be held at Barry 
during Whit. Week. 

At Bangor the principal Tutors are Mr. 
Richard Southern and Miss Irene Mawer, 
while at Barry the students will have the 
guidance of Mr. Southern, Mr. John Trevor 
and Miss Elizabeth Knight. 

Once again our native playwrights, 
although few in number have given us some 
worth while plays. Dr. David Monger, a 
Blackwood, has had his new ay Mord 
Whirligig of Time, produced by the Black- 
wood Players. This ng oe | appeared in 
this play at the League F. as the repre- 
sentatives of the Western Area. Mr. Eynon 
Evans, whose play Wishing Well scored such 
a success seems to have another winner in 
Red in the Night, which greatly impressed 
the British Drama League Adjudicator, 
Mr. Rupert Harvey at a recent Festival. 

















The North Wales Counties of Anglesey, 
Caernarvon and Denbigh are hives of 
activity and County Drama Festivals are 
well to the front. Play writing is also receiving 
encouragement in Anglesey where One Act 
and Full Length Play writing competitions 
ate held annually. At Llangefni there is a 
growing feeling that the time has arrived 
for the establishment of a Little Theatre 
in the town. With the increased opportunities 
for instruction and the work done by the 


A NEW KIND 


November 18th, the Kidderminster 

Playhouse is the latest provincial 
theatre to be rescued from the Cinema. A 
charming Victorian building, with perfect 
acoustics, new seating for 700, new lighting 
and stage equipment, the theatre is being run 
by a professional manager and staff, mainly 
for the benefit of professional companies, 
although it belongs to an amateur dramatic 
society—The Nonentities—who have already 
raised ten of the sixteen thousand pounds 
required to buy, restore and equip it. 


O Beven by Sir Barry Jackson on 


As a non-profit-making organisation any 
surplus from running the theatre goes to- 
wards paying off loans, buying new equip- 
ment, and ultimately to charity : so obviously 
the Playhouse isn’t a commercial theatre. 
The Arts Council has given generous 
financial assistance: but it isn’t an Arts 
Council theatre. The local Town Council 
has also helped—but it certainly isn’t a 
Municipal Theatre. Although there is a 
resident repertory company, it only plays 
one week in four (touring the other three) : 
so it isn’t a Repertory Theatre. Except for 
six weeks in the year when the Nonentities 
themselves are playing, it doesn’t produce 
its own plays: therefore it isn’t a “Little” 
Theatre in the usually accepted sense. 


In fact, it looks as though the Playhouse 
might be going to head a new category, 
steering a middle course between private 
enterprise and public control. Inasmuch as 
any citizen of Kidderminster can join the 
Society, vote at its meetings, and therefore 
control its policy, the Playhouse is very 
much a People’s Theatre. The Nonentities, 
in fact, regard themselves as trustees of the 
theatre on behalf of the town, and they 
regularly seek the advice of an Advisory 
Council appointed by public bodies, trades 








various organisations we should soon see a 
rapid improvement in productions. Many are 
wondering whether all this activity will 
soon lead to the founding of a Welsh 
National Theatre. Dame Sybil Thorndyke, 
when at Trecynon, thought that the great 
interest and enthusiasm she had witnessed 
augured well for future and that the time 
was not very far distant when Wales could 
with confidence consider the establishment 
of its own National Theatre. 
OBSERVER 
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councils, the chamber of commerce, and other 

amateur entertainment groups. Nevertheless, 

they are bent on exercising their trusteeship 

re from any control, or from any political 
ias. 

The charitable trust under which the 
Society operates, secures exemption from 
Inland Revenue Taxation, and exemption 
from Entertainment Tax on any show which 
they themselves produce or promote. The 
same applies to shows brought to the theatre 
by the Arts Council, with whom the Society 
works in association. This makes it possible 
to secure attractions which would normally 
be beyond the scope of a small provincial 
theatre. During the first few months a 
varied programme has included The Eagle 
Has Two Heads, the Ballet Rambert, the 
Ballets Jooss, the Young Vic Company in 
King Stag, and a musical version of Twelfth 
Night by the Nonentities themselves. One 
world premier has also been given—Yes, 
Farewell, presented by the Midland Theatre 
Company (the resident repertory company) 
which the press has described as the greatest 
war play since Journeys End. 

It is small wonder that the Nonentities 
have the solid support of all other amateur 
groups in the town, who have been without 
a theatre for twenty years, for a moderate 
rental relieves them of all responsibility for 
box-office, printing, programmes, advertising, 
and includes full staff on both sides of the 
curtain, facilities for rehearsal, hot drinks 
and food during the show, etc. 

The Playhouse experiment is being watched 
with great interest, not only because it brings 
professionals and amateurs under one roof, 
but because of it unusual organisation, 
which has been described as a “privately 
operated public utility service.” 





T was a great pleasure to be invited to 
] judge the Finals of the first Royal Naval 

Drama Festival, o1ganised by the Ad- 
miralty Education Department. In the 
preliminary rounds teams entered from 
each of the five Commands, with an additional 
team from Hamburg. The finals were held 
in London on March 13th and 14th at the 
North Western Polytechnic Theaire. On 
the first evening there was nothing particu- 
larly outstanding, but the second evening 
was remarkable for two excellent perform- 
ances :—Murder in the Cathedral (part II), 
played by the R.N. Signal School, Ports- 
mouth Command, and the last act of A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, played by the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich, Nore 
Command. 

The production of Murder in the Cathedral 
was distinguished by imagination and 
sincerity, and by a very moving and dig- 
nified performance of Becket by Commander 
Nigel Waymouth, R.N. Costumes, setting 
and lighting were strikingly beautiful. Most 
of the costumes, including Becket’s splendid 
cope, and the tabards of the Knights, made 
out of balloon cloth with designs and 
armorial bearings painted on them, were, I 
believe the work of the producer, The Rev. 
Stanley Epps. This enterprising presenta- 
tion of one of the great plays of our time— 
Becket’s sermon strikes a strangely topical 
note—raised the standard of the Festival 
to a very high level. 

ut, in achievement, the production of 
“The Dream” which followed, surpassed 
even this level. By a brilliant stroke of 
imagination, the producer, Lieut. Peter 
Osborne, R.N., had conceived the idea of 
presenting the play in naval uniform. He 
told me that what suggested this to him 
was reading that a performance of Hamlet 
had been given at sea in 1606, and the idea 
certainly came over most effectively. ‘Theseus 
appeared in the full-dress mess uniform 
of a Rear-Admiral, resplendent in white 
waistcoat, gold lace, and glittering with 
orders and decorations ; Hippolyta was in the 


more prosaic uniform of a Director of 


W.R.N.S., but a white bridal bouquet gave 
a festive touch. Demetrius wore the scarlet 
mess jacket of an officer of the Royal Marines, 
and Philostrate, as a Flag Lieutenant, was 
another dazzling figure. 

The clowns were ushered in by Quince, 
an anxious and rather elderly Chief Petty 
Officer. Some of them wore overalls— 
Snug, with a Ship’s Carpenter’s badge—but 
Thisbe was colourful in bunting and signal 
flags. The “bergomask”’ was a hornpipe, 


SHAKESPEARE JOINS THE NAVY 








very solemnly but deftly performed to 
fiddle accompaniment. When Theseus an- 
nounced “‘The iron tongue of midnight hath 
told twelve,” (eight bells on the ship’s bell), 
the stage darkened into eerie moonlight, 
and we awaited, almost breathless with 
suspense, the entrance of a band of nautical 
fairies. We were not disappointed. Oberon, 
Titania, Puck and their train appeared as 
shadow y ethereal figures in white tropical 
kit. Puck in singlet and shorts, Oberon 
in the immaculate white ducks of an Admiral, 
carrying a white, illuminated telescope. 
Titania was a tropical Director of W.R.N.S., 
and all the wren fairies had little glow-worm 
lights shining from their chests. The 
fantastic effect was delightful. Oberon and 
Titania sang their lines very charmingly 
to the Mendelssohn score, but the final 
triumph was when Puck, having spoken the 
epilogue, became airborne and went soaring 
skywards to the rapturous applause of the 
audience. 


Strangely enough this ingenious treatment 
of the play was not too distracting. None 
of the poetic or comic values were lost, 
and the acting was as good as the production. 
In fact the scene gained fresh life and mean- 
ing. The atmosphere of the Lower Deck 
entertaining the Admiral’s party, with 
shyness giving way to hilarity, seemed to 
breathe the very spirit of Shakespeare. 1 am 
sure that he would have been delighted 
to see his clowns and fairies suffer a sea 
change into something so rich and strange. 

FRANCES MACKENZIE 





AUSTRALIA 


At Australia’s first Inter-Varsity Drama 
Festival, held recently in Melbourne (Vic- 
toria), each of Australia’s seven Universities 
were represented. The outstanding success 
of the Festival has decided the National 
Union of Australian University students 
to make it an annual event. Melbourne 
University possesses its own theatre, and 
Mr. Desmond Connor has been appointed 
by the authorities to run it as a completely 
self-operating unit. About fifteen major 
shows are staged in the Union Theatre each 
year, ranging from classical drama to farce 
and including ballet and opera. Among the 
plays which the University has introduced 
to Australian audiences are Oscar Wilde’s 
Salome, and Priestley’s They Came to a City. 








THE UNDER THIRTY THEATRE 
GROUP 


This Group came into being at the begin- 
ning of this year and has already aroused 
considerable interest and gained a reputation 
for its progressive ideas and its far reaching 
plans. 


Its founders and directors are Karis Mond 
and Oscar Quitak, both late students of the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. At the 
Academy they were mutually attracted by 
their ideas on production and their interest 
in the future of the theatre. Oscar Quitak 
later joined the Old Vic Company and 
together they founded the present Group. 


The Group’s main aim is to give young 
members of the theatrical profession a 
chance of having their work seen at London 
theatres at special performances. All people 
connected with the productions are under 
thirty and the Group is especially keen to 
present plays by under thirties. They think 
that young playwrights have much of value 
to offer and they ate keen to teceive as many 
plays as possible with a view to ptesentation. 
Theit Play Reading Group is already fully 
occupied with reading new plays and they 
hope soon to form an International Play 
Exchange with young people all over the 
world. 


Their first production was at the St. 
Martin’s Theatre in February and was a 
play by a young ex-R.A.F. man Edward 
Rutherford, called This Mortal Coil. It was a 
psychological drama dealing with the 
reaction of a neurotic boy towards his father 
who has returned after a long absence from 
home. Both the subject and the treatment 
aroused much interest both in the profession 
and amongst the general public. 


Active members of the group are, of 
course, young professional artists, pro- 
ducers and stage managers, but lay member- 
ship of the group is open to the general 
public and these members form the audiences 
and help to run the group. The Group is 
now concentrating on the next Sunday 
performance, but at the same time they are 
working hard to achieve their ultimate 
goal—to found a permanent company 
with its own Little Theatre. For this they 
will need premises and financial backing 
but they feel sure that there are enough 
people in sympathy with their aims for them 
to achieve this. 


Anyone who is interested in joining the 
group or who wishes to submit a play 
should get in touch with Hazel Vincent 
Wallace, Organising Secreta-y, 12a, Clarence 
Gate Gardens, London, N.W.1. 
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PLAYS Now available : 


Pink String and Sealing Wax. Roland 
Pertwee’s latest big West End 


success. 
4m., 5f., 1 set 
Ladies in Retirement. “*. . . one of the 


best thrillers I ever saw."—Daily Express. 

I m., 6 f., 1 set 
Great Day. The play about the Women's 
Institutes. ‘“A witty, charming and warm- 
hearted comedy.” —E. News. 3 m., || f., | set 
Wasn’t It Odd? An unusual comedy by 
Kenneth Horne. *“The fun reaches hilarious 
heights."-—Glasgow Herald. 3 m., 6 f., | set 
Staff Dance. Robert Morley’s sparkling and 
witty comedy. m., 5 f., | set 
Watch on the Rhine. ‘Outstanding play of 
the year.”""—Daily Mail. 6 m., 5 f., I set 
The Man Who Came to Dinner. The 
brilliant West-End and ae comedy hit. 


6 m., 9 f., I set 
To Kill a Cat. ‘‘A brilliant comedy drama.” 
—Sketch 6 m., 4 f., | set 
Goodness, How Sad! ‘‘One long laugh.”"— 
Sunday Pictorial. 3m.,4f., | set 


You Can’t Take it with You. The famous 


comedy classic. 12 m., 7 f.,1 set 
House Party. A delightful domestic comedy 


m., 6 f., I set 
Give Me Yesterday. ‘‘Give me a play like 
this any day.”—Sphere. 4m., 5 f., I set 


The Little Foxes. ‘“ An excitingly interest- 
ing play."—Sunday Dispatch 


“LET’S GIVE A SHOW!” 


A new booklet with articles on every 

aspect of stage production and acting 
by famous playwrights, actors, and stage 
designers. 


Price 4/+ Post Free 


Indispensable to Amateur Societies 











Some new ONE ACT Plays by Roland;‘Pertwee: 
Falling Upstairs. 1 m., 3 f. 
Bridge of Sighs. 4 m., 2 f. 
Expert Evidence. 3 m., 2 f. 
Fly Away —" 2 m., 2 f. 
Test Me. 2m., If. 
Speaking Terms. 3 m., 2 f. 
Edward Percy’s 
White Blackmail. 7 f. 
Widow of Heardingas. 7 f. 
Lake of Darkness. 2 m., 2 f. 
Peter Ustinov’s 
Beyond. 3 m., 1 f. 

Two Sketches by Robert Morley 
The End of the Pier. 
Matinee Idylls. 


For copies on approval and 
for pur apply to: 


English Theatre Guild Ltd. 


24 WHITCOMB STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


Whitehall 8896 


Also : 














THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


“The English Circus and Fair Ground,” 
by Sir Garrard Tyrwhitt-Drake. Methuen. 
15s. 

“Fairs, Circuses and Music Halls,” 
M. Willson Disher. Collins. 35. 6d. 

Sir Garrard Tyrwhitt-Drake says he can- 
not imagine why circuses so interested him 
that, eventually, he assembled and personally 
travelled one, but the knowledge gained 
gives a special point to his book, and we 
get arresting glimpses of the struggles and 
triumphs of a showman’s life. Sir Garrard 
is also a trainer of wild animals and owner 
of a private zoo, and is able to give remark- 
able accounts of the moods and manners 
of lions, bears and elephants. All the fun 
of the fair is here too, the sensations, side- 
shows, noise and glitter—altogether an 
entertaining history. Willson Disher’s smaller 
book is on much the same subject, but 
presented in so compressed a form that one 
feels the author has scarcely had time to 
take breath. “‘Whatever changed society 
changed the show,” says Mr. Disher, 
and his record, packed with expert know- 
ledge, amply proves this. Both books 
have excellent illustrations. 


“The Early Doors,’ by Harold Scott. 
Nicholson and Watson. 125. 6d. 

This attractive title scarcely prepares one 
for the comprehensive chronicle of the 
Music Hall which Harold Scott has been 
preparing for some years. The author 
carefully traces the development of his 
subject, dealing with innumerable features 
of the entertainment world up to the great 
period, when, with the Alhambra and Em- 
pire flourishing, and vast audiences filling 
ornate auditoriums, the curiously tragic 
Dan Leno and the audacious Marie Lloyd 
headed the list of an astonishing number of 
men and women of undoubted genius. 
Mr. Scott brings us in contact with a strange 
world, and it is hardly likely, after our two 
wars, that anything resembling it will 
emerge for a considerable time, if ever. 


“Woodstock.” Edited by A. P. Rossiter. 
Chatto and Windus. 155. 

This minor Elizabethan drama has not, 
up to now, been fully edited or presented 
in a modernised text. Under the able direction 
of A. P. Rossiter, it becomes so interesting, 
with its straightforward action and character- 
isation, that one is left regretting the missing 
pages at the end. Although Shakespeare was 
apparently influenced by this play when 
writing his infinitely greater drama of the 
same period, in this case Plain Thomas of 


by 
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Woodstock so dominates the scene that 
Richard becomes almost shadowy. Mr: 
Rossiter’s comments in his preface and notes 
are always illuminating and often amusing— 
in refreshing contrast to the tedious scholar- 
ship usually reserved for the lesser 
Elizabethans. 


“Moonlight at the Globe,” by Ronald Watkins. 
Michael Joseph. 9s. 6d 

This is a delightful account of a production 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream at Harrow 
in July, 1945. It is also more than that. 
The producer, Ronald Watkins, firmly 
convinced that there is only one way of 
playing Shakespeare, gives a most enlivening 
description of the Elizabethan stage, its 
music, stagecraft and general atmosphere. 
His own production must have been notable, 
although it is difficult to associate so airy a 
creature as Puck with constant delvings 
underground, or to believe that on the 
great forestage used there was little danger 
of masking. The book is considerably 
entiched by Maurice Percival’s drawings. 


“The Use of Drama,” by Harley Granville- 
Barker. Sidgwick and Jackson. 8s. 6d 

In 1944 Harley Granville-Barker delivered 
three lectures at Princetown University. 
Published as a small book, they make 
absorbing reading; the author’s profound 
knowledge of the theatre (and of life) is 
presented with a grave geniality, and a 
gracious appeal is made to youth to make 
the most of the opportunities of the coming 
peace. As an aid to the study of drama in 
class, as a help to actors, showing them their 
responsibilities and possibilities, and as an 
encouragement to all who grapple with the 
age-long problems of the stage, this brief 
echo of a voice, now unhappily silent, 
should prove of value. 


“Hemlock for Eight,” by Clifford Bax and 
Leon M. Lion. Muller. 55. (3 f., 6 m.) 

This well-known radio play has an arrest- 
ing idea. An elderly gentleman, stricken with 
disease, invites, by means of an advertise- 
ment, seven would-be suicides to die with 
him at the end of a fortnight spent at his 
country home. The developments during 
this period are skilfully shown in radio 
technique (as suggested, the piece will be 
admirable for play-reading groups), and the 
end, although fairly obvious, is effective. 
Both authors contribute prefaces on the 
faults and virtues of the B.B.C., which will 
edify those interested in the subject, and 
there must be many. 

















“John Wesley,’ by Phyllis Whitworth. 
Epworth Press. 25. 6d. (3 acts, 12 m., 7 fi, 
and others.) 

Mrs. Geoffrey Whitworth’s chronicle 
play John Wesley, is a comprehensive picture 
of a life of which many of us know little ; 
some of the incidents in this play will come as 
a surprise to those who only think of Wesley 
as “the celebrated English divine who 
founded Methodism.” After a striking pre- 
lude in Epworth Vicarage in 1710, we follow 
the great preacher’s troubled history— 
including the innately unsatisfactory love 
affairs which dogged his footsteps ; we are 
shown the beginning and eventual triumph 
of his convictions and their influence on all 
manner of people; and, after many and 
sometimes tragic scenes, we ate present at 
his death in 1791. Throughout, the varied 
episodes are treated with sympathy and 
understanding. Though on the short side, 
the play will be suitable for general theatrical 
purposes, but here, surely, is an opportunity 
for genuine community work on the part of 
some group connected with a religious organ- 
isation. A performance by a large group of 
this kind could hardly fail to be impressive 
and moving, because the requisite sincerity 
would certainly be there, and also because 
this heroic career was full, not only of drama, 
but of the suffering which, as Susanna 
Wesley says, ‘“‘makes us happier in the end.” 
F, SLADEN-SMITH 


“Theatre between wars (1918—1939),” by 
Rex Pogson. Triangle Press, Clevedon. 25. 6d. 

This short survey packs a deal of matter 
into comparatively small space. The author 
holds that “Criticism should be a signpost, 
not a steam roller” and his many direction 
posts have brief and welcome indications 
of the type of beauties to be found in the 
different places. It seems a pity space could 
not be found for Auden and Isherwood 
(perhaps at the expense of Merton Hodge) ; 
the foreign section, too, is quite austerity 
goods, Odets getting a bare mention and 
Barry, Sherwood and Hellman none. But 
the summary is interestingly written and 
readers will also find the bibliography useful. 


“< Acting Games,” by Freda Collins. Uni- 
versity of London Press. 6s. 

In this revised and enlarged edition Miss 
Collins provides a useful list of sources— 
nursery rhymes, Bible, history and folk 
tales—and outlines fourteen short playlets 
with drawings and charts. She writes 
with much practical experience and a deep 
knowledge of infants and young children, 
and throughout lays stress on the importance 
of using the child’s own imagination and 
adapting his own ideas. 
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“The Firstborn,”’ by Christopher Fry. 
— University Press. 68. (3 f. 7 tm, 

sets 
: “The Cyclops and The Bacchanals,” of 
Euripides (translated by Shelley and Milman). 
Blue Book Co., South Croydon. 25. (3 m. and 
chorus ; 1 f., 8 m. and chorus.) 

“The Figure on the Cross,” by R. H. Ward. 
SPOR. 28. Of. 2m and chorus.) 

These four verse plays deal with gods 
and myths. Zhe Bacchanals tells how the 
Thebans rejected their God, Dionysus, 
how he revenged himself by plaguing them 
with divine madness so that they tore in 
pieces their own king, and how he appeared 
to them in glory at a last judgment. The 
Firstborn tells the story of two of the plagues 
of Egypt and shows Moses as a man finding 
himself in the power of a purpose beyond 
his will and the unhappy instrument of 
destruction to those he would save. This is a 
most successful combination of a legendary 
story, a problem play and a poetic drama. 
The Figure of the Cross, relying mainly on its 
language and simplicity of structure, ex- 
amines the agony of the Crucifixion. 


“Crystal Clear : a broad comedy,” by Falkland 
L. Cary and Philip King. Thornley and Son, 
Leicester. 35. 6d. (3 f., 3 m., 1 set.) 

“Toom Byres: a comedy of the Scottish 
Border,” by Robert Maclellan. William Mac- 
dellan, Glasgow. 55. (5 f., 11 m., 2 sets.) 

“North Wind: a short drama for boys about 
the Scottish Rising of the ’45,” by Kenneth 
Anderson. Oxonian Press, Oxford. 15. 6d. 


(7 m.) a 

“‘ Actor’s Theatre Plays, Volume 2,” 
by C. Keith. Favil Press, 4s. 6d. 

“Good Mistress Hall ” by I, Jerrold ; “The 
Butcher’s Knife,” by J. Erskine; “Running 
Tide,” by A. bans “Cherchez la Femme,” 
by G. Elton. 

The farcical complications of Crystal 
‘Clear result from the surprise return of a 
man who, to get away from his domineering 
wife, had allowed her to think he had been 
drowned. The situation is broadly developed. 
Toom Byres relates the unsmooth course of 
true love on the Border in the days of James 
VI. The heroine’s family is herrit, her byres 
are toom and reiving occurs. North Wind, 
although about the escape of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie after Culloden, is not in Scots. 
It will be very popular with boys. In The 
Actor’s Theatre Plays Yanthe Jerrold shows 
Shakespeare’s family discussing the drama- 
tist during his retirement; Jean Erskine 
depicts Charlotte Corday in the con- 
demned cell; Alasdair Grant dissolves 
one angle out of an eternal triangle in Corn- 
wall; and George Elton’s revue sketch has 
smart dialogue. 


selected 


ALwyn ANDREW 
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One-Act Plays, by Max Crombie, published by 
Inner Circle Books Ltd. Price 1s. each. 

A Brother in Law (10 f.). After inciting her 
servants and friends to go to law to provide 
her brother with clients, we leave Mrs. 
Tanquery frantically ringing up his rival 
for advice. There is a very funny, if quite 
improbable, tea-party. The bustle and back- 
chat of an advertising office form the back- 
ground of Love in Advertising (7 f£.). Most of 
the staff have a school-girl “‘crush” on 
Janet, their chief, except Ann, who tries to 
wreck the business. However, there is a 
fairly godmother to the rescue. The moral 
of The Better Bet (2 m. 2 f.) is that the book- 
maker always wins, except in Jim’s case 
where, to provide a happy ending, his horse 
wins by a fluke. 


One-Act Plays, published by H. F. W. Deane 
e» Sons. Price 1s. 3d. each. 

Satan in Technicolour (4 m. 1 f.). Imagine the 
devil’s henchman as a mild little man, horns 
neatly tucked under a bowler hat, tail 
smoothed down under a frock-coat “so as 
not to give new customers a turn.” For 
earthly sins he is committed to a hell which 
is an endless round of cinema-going, so he 
is just the one to deal with the newly arrived 
film-producer, actress and scriptwriter. With 
the aid of Mephistopheles Minor they con- 
coct a new picture, and so that he might 
“see a film he had had a hand in for a change,” 
the devil returns them all to earth. A sophis- 
ticated, entertaining play. Easy Exit (6f.) isa 
thriller which concerns atom bomb research. 
A German spy steals a formula and on dis- 
covery she swallows one of those poison 
capsules which Nazis seem to carry round as 
part of their equipment. A taut little play 
with tension well sustained. In Hearts of 
Oak (4 m. 2 f.) we meet members of an 
earlier Home Guard. Napoleon threatens 
invasion, and two ancient worthies are out 
on patrol, ready to light warning beacons. 
News of Nelson’s victory over Napoleon 
comes through, and the play ends with 
cheers for King George III, who rides by 
in a coach. 


“The Washerwoman’s Child,’ by Alison 
Uttley. Faber and Faber. 6s. 

“The Bookworm’s Nightmare,’ by F. A. 
Lea. Jason Press. 5s. Special School Edition 
35. 6d. 

The washerwoman’s child is Hans Christian 
Andersen, and the play is his life story, 
opening in the home of his parents in Odense 
when Hans Christian is ten years old. 
From the familiar things around him he 
weaves his famous stories, and the characters 
come to life before him, the family looking 








on. Act III takes us to Copenhagen, where 
Hans is presented to the King, and back 
again to Odense where, now famous, Hans 
makes a triumphant return. 

This is an enchanting play, but the multi- 
plicity of scenes would make it difficult for 
amateurs to perform in its entirety, though 
the stories in the play might be acted separ- 
ately. ““The Emperor’s New Clothes,” for 
instance, would make a very attractive 
playlet, but on the other hand, ““Thumbelina” 
or “The Snow Queen” would present 
difficulties to the amateur producer. The 
book is pleasantly illustrated by Irene 
Hawkins. 


The Bookworm’s Nightmare contains three 
plays suitable for children between the ages 
of 10 and 15. It was written by the headmaster 
of a progressive school on suggestions from 
the children themselves, and includes clever 
drawings by 15-year-old Jane Carter. The 
plays are witty and entirely “‘non-whimsical,” 
though not without romance and adventure. 
They provide plenty of good parts and have 
a freshness that should appeal to young 
actors. Only the very simplest scenery is 
required. 


“More Scenes for Recital,” Edited by Guy 
Pertwee. French. 125. 

This useful book is a sequel to Scenes for 
Recital, and contains more excerpts of plays 
for competitive festivals, examinations and 
so forth. It is designed for concerted work 
as well as for the solo speaker. The wide 
range of selected scenes include extracts from 
Congreve, Tchekoff, Gilbert Murray, Noel 
Coward, J. B. Priestley and Esther Mc- 
Cracken. 

Doris Hurron 


NINE ONE-ACT PLAYS PUBLISHED BY SAMUEL 
FRENCH, Is. 6d. EACH 
“William’s Other Anne,” by Ivor Brown. 


(4 f., 3 m.) 

“One White Rose,” by James Parish. (2 m.) 

“Litchen Fair,” by Joe Corrie. (2 m.) 

““Man of Two Minds,” by Peter Fraser. 
(4 f., 2 m.) 

“Two Aunts and a Grandmother,” by T. B. 
Morris. (7 f.) 

There are grounds for the suggestion that 
Shakespeare did not willingly marry Anne 
Hathaway, his affections being engaged 
elsewhere. Mr. Ivor Brown elaborates this 
idea in William's Other Anne. On the eve 
of her wedding to a priggish schoolmaster, 
Anne Whateley and her mother recall the 
misdeeds of the Shakespeares, father and 
son. Will then appears and meets Anne 
Whateley after an absence of eight years in 
London where he has be to prosper. 
He overhears an angry scene between Mistress 
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Whateley and his father, who owes her 
money. Will repays the debt and retrieves 
the honour of the family. This brief summary 
gives no idea of the richness and vitality 
of the play. Written with distinction and 
backed by true scholarship, it creates a 
portrait of the young Shakespeare that 
compels acceptance. There is no fustian 
here ; no doubts ate entertained as to the 
reality of the characters presented. A 
most admirable and effective piece. Although 
there are two players in One White Rose, 
only one has a speaking part. He is the 
outraged husband who covers his wife’s 
lover with a revolver and speaks his mind. 
He tells the man that he means to shoot 
himself, but will make it appear that he 
was murdered. He telephones to the police 
to come and arrest the other man. A shot 
in the darkness follows and the lover swiftly 
goes out. It was all a bluff, as the telephone 
wires had been cut. From his desk the 
husband takes a white rose, symbol of 
reconciliation that his wife will understand. 
This is a very good thriller, with apprehen- 
sion and terror provided in full measure. 

In Litchen Fair we have a pleasant comedy 
that shows the impact of modern ideas on 
village life. George Farley, the bellman, 
looks forward to ringing the bell at the Fair 
for the fortieth year when the alderman 
decides to introduce a loud-speaker van 
instead. This leads to quarrels which a 
comfortable widow finds a way of settling, 
and all ends merrily with marriage bells. 
Man of Two Minds concerns an airman who 
crashed in Burma and lost his memory. 
Under the name of Bill Summers he is 
employed as box office manager with a 
repertory company, and fights off bandits 
who attempt to steal the weeks’ takings. 
His photograph is seen by his wife who 
recognises him. He cannot remember her. 
Then during a stage rehearsal of sound 
effects of bombs and gunfire, Bill recovers 
his memory. He breaks off a love affair 
with an actress and is re-united with his 
wife. This is a well-constructed play and the 
characterisation is particularly good, but the 
subject may by now have lost some of its 
appeal. 

Not so is the case of Two Aunts and a 
Grandmother, which deals with the subject 
of jealousy. These are the ingredients of 
this thriller. Take one demented old lady, 
her two soured spinster daughters, one 
pretty married daughter who comes on a 
visit, a potting shed and weed-killer. Season 
well with jealousy, and the result is death 
by poisoning of the married daughter. 
But who was responsible? Suspense is 
maintained to the end, and the whole is 
spiced with humour. 
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FOUR 
PARISH PLAYS 


Paul Gedge 


These four plays, written by a 
South London clergyman, are 
the outcome of years of dramatic 
work in his parishes. Simplicity 
and freshness is the keynote 
and they have stood the hard 
test of being acted under difficult 
conditions. 


THE BROWNIES OF BETHLEHEM 
A Christmas Play 2 m., 8 f. (7 children 


DESERT STAR 


An Epiphany play lim, 1f. 
THE LITTLE MAID 
An Easter play Sm,Sf. 


MOTHER OF CONSOLATION 
A modern Mystery play 2m.,3/f, 


5s. per performance of each o 


FINE LINEN 
H. M. Richards 


An Easter play centring around 
Joseph of Arimathea. 6 m., 7 
21s. per performace 
3s. 6d. 


ONE ACT PLAYS 


TEA-TIME YESTERDAY 2 m.,4/f. 





Comedy H. C. G. Stevens 
THE PSYCHOLOGISTt 4m 
Drama Keith Briant 
SEVEN FOR SYLVIA 7£ 
Comedy Lydia Havers 
DEATH IN THE DARK 37m.,1f. 
Tragedy Harris Deans 
OZYMANDIAS THE KING 9 m. 
Drama Dorothy Hewlett 


10s. 6d. per performance of each play 
THE END OF COURAGE 3 m.,6/f. 


Tragedy T. B. Morris 
15s. per performance 
Paper Covers each Is. 











FREDERICK MULLER 
29 Great James Street, W.C.1. 











“Playmates,” by Conrad Carter. (13 m. or f.) 


“The King Who Could Not Laugh,” by 
Paul Vincent Carroll. (1 f., 7 m.) 

“Death Closes All,’ by Paul Vincent 
Carroll, (2 f., § m.) 

“His Excellency the Governor,’ by Paul 
Vincent Carroll. (6 m.) 


Here are four plays for juvenile performers. 
The cast in Playmates can be all boys or all 
girls or a mixed company. The scene is 
laid in a room high up in the Tower of 
London in the year 1377, and a boy and girl 
have stolen there for a midnight feast. The 
boy is the future Richard the Second and 
the girl of low degree. Their friendship is 
revealed in lively chatter and games. As the 
boy grows tired the girl sings a song till 
they both fall asleep. In a dream the future 
is shown. Courtiers and a bishop take the 
stage, together with the Princess Anne. 
But the fanfares and trumpets are no dream. 
A passing bell tolls and the boy becomes 
king. This play is very well written and has 
great naturalness and charm. In The King 
Who Could Not Laugh we see an Eastern 
monatch afflicted with melancholia. A 
stranger enters and tells him he will die 
unless he learns to laugh. Then a lost child, 
Rosemary is dragged into the King’s presence 
for stealing a pear from the royal gardens. 
Her artless wisdom and disregard of court 
formalities raise a smile on the king’s face, 
and he roats with laughter when she makes 
the court physician drink a tumbler of castor 
oil. The king is cured. The idea is one that 
would appeal to children and there is plenty 
of fun in the way Rosemary deals with 
king and court alike. Death Closes All strikes 
me as a play for adults rather than young 
actors, and the issue is not made clear. 
It deals with the troubles in Ireland in 1805 
and the arrest of Robert Emmet for treason. 
John Curran refuses to defend Emmet 
as he wants to stand well with the authorities. 
Unfortunately his daughter Sara is in love 
with Emmet and implicated in the plot. 
Curran acts the very stern father, denounces 
Sara, who swoons quite a lot and goes mad. 
The weakness of this play lies in the insipid 
nature of Sara, who would seem quite 
incapable of taking any part in any plot 
against any government. In His Excellency 
The Governor we have a skit on legal procedure 
in a small country in the East. The Governor 
(who is seen eating a succession of bananas 
throughout the case) is judge in a lawsuit 
in which a merchant claims the return of ten 
gold pieces from a debtor. Justice is done 
and the Governor rewarded with a case of 
bananas. It is amusing and quite sophisti- 
cated, but bananas may prove a difficulty. 

Mary WYLDE 
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STAGE CURTAINS FOR SCHOOLS 


AM first and foremost a drama enthusiast, 
[= I am also a school teacher keenly 

interested in drama in our elementary 
schools, art and needlework. Two years ago, 
1 supervised the making of the first stage 
curtains in our school. My experience of 
doing such, will, I hope, encourage others 
to do the same. 


The Board of Education Handbook of 
Suggestions says, “In a good school play, 
many energies and talents are called into 
service, the children taste the joys of personal 
achievement and added colour and life are 
given to the work of the school.” In en- 
couraging drama in our schools, we are 
doing this. For drama to be presented, a 
stage of some kind is required, and for a 
stage, curtains. To do anything worthwhile, 
these are necessities, but under present 
conditions, with so many poor school build- 
ings, and lack of materials in the shops, 
not easy of achievement. 


Our own curtains were made entirely by 
children in a mixed school, the boys and 
girls sharing in the actual work, under 
supervision. 


The drop curtains took the least amount 
of time to do. Several widths of discarded 
blackout material were used. Incidentally, 
black is an excellent foil to colourful cos- 
tumes. This was 54 inches wide. The widths 
were joined in each case by oversewing the 
selvedges on the wrong side by hand. 
This prevented any chance of puckering 
as machine stitching might have done. 


Next, an interlacing border was drawn on 
cardboard, and a stencil was cut by a boy. 
The unit was 12 inches wide and 9 inches 
deep. This was stencilled 6 inches from the 
bottom edge in silver paint. This proved to 
be very effective with the footlights. These 
can be used for any type of play. 


Next we tackled the side curtains, also 
in blackout material. Three widths were 
used. As the production was to be Papagena 
(from Mozarts Magic Flute) an Indian 
shrub design was decided upon, as giving 
the right atmosphere. A small design was 
made. This, then, was enlarged and drawn 
on a large sheet of cardboard, then again 
on a second sheet. On this second sheet, the 
flower and leaf shapes were cut out and used 
as templates. The templates were then used 
as pattern guides for cutting out flowers 
in orange material and royal blue. Scraps of a 
vivid green material were used for the leaves 
The “piece bag” was pressed into service 
here. 1 should say, that the coloured rug 
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“LETITIA MEETS THE 
FAMILY ” 


(I s., 5 m., 5 w.) 


‘Delightful four-act comedy.’’—Daily 
Dispatch. 


‘«¢ UNDERCURRENTS ” 
(2 s., 8 m., 2 w.) 


‘*Fine skill. The character sketching is 
rich and diverse.’’—Manchester City News 
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**Abounds in humour.’’ 
—Amateur Theatre. 
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wool couched down for the stems was the 
remains of wool thrums (bought cheaply 
and without coupons) for a rug. 


The design was then assembled on the 
black background—reversing everything for 
the second curtain, and sewn down with 
matching coloured cottons—the boys also 
delighting to help with this. The effect was 
very striking. 


Next a pair of back curtains were made 
last year for The Whispering Wood—an 
operetta based on the story of Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs. An animal and bird 
design was deemed desirable for this. A 
typical subject was the Bayeux Tapestry 
from the animal border of which we based 
our design. 


The curtains this time were of green 
utility material. This unfortunately is only 
27 inches wide. Four widths were joined 
as before. Braid of fawn and old gold formed 
the two outer lines of the border. Next, 
templates were drawn in cardboard of four 
animals and four birds. These were on an 
avetage 24 inches wide and 18 inches deep. 
These were then used as patterns to cut 
out shapes in old gold sateen. They were 
spaced out alternately, one bird or one 
animal to each width of material. 


We chalked round the cardboard templates, 
then stuck down the old gold sateen birds 
and animals in position with a little paste 
here and there. Heavy weights placed 
on this helped. These were then sewn on with 
thin black rug wool and the shading done 
similarly, large hemming stitches and stem 
stitch respectively being used. 

These curtains will be useful for any play 
with an English countryside atmosphere. 
We have used these curtains for our first 
post-war production. 


Some types of plays demand a neutral 
background. For instance, Nativity plays 
demand simplicity to give the right atmo- 
sphere. Hessian is coupon-free and can 
be obtained in a width of 72 inches, and has 
the added advantages of being cheap and 
will hang well. We have made _hessian 
curtains in the natural colour, quite un- 
adorned. Coloured hessian—we used green— 
formed a useful background to some of our 
open-air type of plays. 


Rufflette tape, rings, pulleys and brass 
rods helped to complete the ensemble in 
each case. 

Materials are still difficult to get, rationing 
still prevails, but with these sets of curtains 
we feel well set up till the textile situation 
becomes easier. 

MARGARET STRONG. 
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New printings now available 


By WILFRED MASSEY 


“THE TWO MISS 
HEMINGWAYS 2 men8 women 
“DANGEROUS COMPANY” 
3 men 7 women 
“TILL FURTHER ORDERS” 
4 men 6 women 
“THE YOUNGER END” 
3 men 7 women 
“SUCH THINGS HAPPEN’”’ 
5 men 5 women 
“CRIME AT THE CLUB” 
11 women 





THREE ACTS 
All have one Scene throughout 
6,000 productions, amateur and 


professional, in British Isles, U.S.A. 
and Australia 


PRESS : 
“The plot is full of surprises with a novel 
and quite unexpected twist at the end.’’ 
“All the thrills associated with the works 
of the late Edgar Wallace, together with a 
delightfully humorous touch of the author’s 
own.” 


“*The prolific Mr. Massey has made a rich 
gift to Youth Drama.’ 


ACTING EDITIONS 
complete with Author’s Production 
Notes, Property Plots, Ground Plan, 

3/- each (postage 2d.) 
FEE : On sliding scale, Minimum £1/1/- 
Copies of all plays sent on reading loan 
for 5d. stamps. 


WILFRED MASSEY (Dept. D) 
“ THATCHINGS,” BIERTON 
AYLESBURY (BUCKS) 

TEL.: AYLESBURY 958 


Urgent orders, by wire or telephone, for 
acting sets will be accepted 


























































AMATEUR 


NO HALLS 

The scarcity of suitable halls for per- 
formances and rehearsals continues to be a 
recurrent difficulty for very many societies. 
Teddington Theatre Club, in its bulletin “‘Cur- 
tain Up,” suggests that it was this shortage 
in the Thames Valley district that was 
responsible for so many of the leading 
clubs in that area not participating in the 
British Drama League’s Festival, preliminary 
round. The Editor makes the proposal that 
one of the district’s theatres might be booked, 
so that clubs might give Festival entries a 
higher priority on the programme agenda. 
Teddington, by the way, has_ recently 
produced “While the Sun Shines,” and 
“Ladies in Retirement,” and gained the 
fourth place in the South Eastern Area 
for the Full Length Play Festival by its 
presentation of “The Soul of Nicholas 
Snyders” (Jerome). The first three places 
in the preliminary round previously men- 
tioned were won by the Arbon Players with 
“Trifles,” the Sheen Players with “Sordid 
Story,” and the Richmond and Twickenham 
Arts Club with “Granite.” 

The Dartford Co-operative Repertory Players, 
who won first place in the Kent Co-operative 
Drama Festival with “The Importance of 
Being Earnest,” later presented “Claudia,” 
which brought in £40 for charity. The M.P. 
who received this donation deplored the fact 
that the Repertory Players could not have 
the use of either of two local school halls, 
and the Founder of the Repertory Players 
followed this up with a letter to the Kentish 
Times calling for the establishment of a 
Civic Theatre. 


The Stranraer Players, less than one year 
old, have already produced “Blithe Spirit” 
and “Pygmalion.” Coward’s comedy was so 
successful that it was performed over twenty 
times in different parts of Wigtownshire. 
Here again unsuitable halls meant working 
under great difficulties, but the Players are 
hoping to acquire their own premises later 
on. Sheffield and District Amateur Theatre 
Association (otherwise known as SADATA) 
was founded in 1945 and now has over 
forty member societies. It publishes a review 
every two months. Last year it produced 
“The Little Foxes,” and this Spring organised 
its first annual Drama Festival, for which 
more than twenty societies entered. At 
first SADATA also was handicapped by the 
lack of suitable halls, but now the Sheffield 
Public Library Theatre has been made 
available so that amateur drama is already 
exerting a much greater influence. 
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SURVEY 


A WORLD PREMIERE AND AN INTERNATIONAL 
EXCHANGE 

Special enterprise is shown by Sunderland 
Drama Club, and the Highbury Players. 
Sunderland Drama Club’s pleasing magazine, 
“Prompt Copy,” announces the world 
premiere of Christopher Fry’s “The First- 
born,” which will later be produced in 
London by Alec Clunes. This verse play is 
reviewed on another page. The Club is 
also reviving its production of ‘“Hobson’s 
Choice,” and is staging ““An Enemy of the 
People.” The illustrations in “Prompt 
Copy” show that previous offerings included 
“What Every Women Knows,” “Admiral 
Guinea,” and “‘Anna Christie,” which won 
the British Drama League’s Full Length 
Play Festival. 

The Highbury Players bulletin mentions a 
certain number of student scolarships avail- 
able, the presentation of ““The Apple Cart” 
for three weeks and of “A Month in the 
Country” for four weeks, and the success in 
the first round of the British Drama League 
One Act Play Festival of “Red Velvet Goat.” 
They have also published a fine brochure on 
their work with over 170 _ illustrations, 
some in colour. But the outstanding news is of 
the arrangements made for the exchange of 
companies for a short season between High- 
bury and a similar Little Theatre in Holland, 
De Plankeniers. These Dutch amateurs will 
give six performances of “Rembrandt” at 
Highbury and in return “Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle” and “Susanna” will be played 
in Holland. 

MAGAZINES 

“The Tyneside Phoenix” magazine intro- 
duces itself in pleasing guise. This latest 
development of the Peoples’ Theatre Arts 
Group (Newcastle) is planned to appear 
thrice annually: its articles and particularly 
its eight pages of photographs should prove 
of interest to all concerned with local 
cultural centres. Productions this year at 
Newcastle include “The Shadow Factory” 
(Ridler), “Tomorrow will be different” 
(Magno), “A Comedy of Good and Evil” 
(Hughes) and “Johnson over Jordan” 
(Priestley). Another magazine, designed more 
exclusively for local consumption, is “‘Pro- 
scenium,” published quarterly by the 
Erith Theatre Guild. The second issue 
contains a number of interesting short 
articles as well as announcements of current 
productions such as “The Truth about 
Blayds” (Milne), “Quiet Week-end,” ““Musi- 
cal Chairs,” and a double bill, “The Drum- 
mer of Shawm” (Rutta) and “Pygmalion 











and Galatea” (Gilbert). The Heston C ity 
Centre Dramatic Society also issues an occa- 
sional bulletin for members only, ““The 
Community Theatre.” The first year record 
of this society was given in the last number 
of “Drama,” and since then they have put 
into production “Night Must Fall,” “‘Half 
Past Thirteen” (a children’s show), “Jane 
Steps Out,” “A Soldier for Christmas,” and 
five one-act plays. 


BORN LAST YEAR 

The Victory Players (Portsmouth) are 
just over a year old and have presented 
almost a play a month. The plays are given 
first in the R.N. barracks and afterwards do a 
fortnights tour of neighbouring Army, 
Navy and N.A.A.F.I. centres. The company 
is composed entirely of naval personnel and 
as a result has a most unusual difficulty—too 
many men and too few women. They have 
presented such plays as ““Night Must Fall,” 
“Hay Fever,” “School for Husbands,” 
“Someone at the Door,” “French without 
Tears,” “Tons of Money,” ‘“‘Ten Little 
Niggers,” and “Love in a Mist.” Cannock 
Chase Dramatic Society is also just over a 
year old. The first production, apart from 
readings and social activities, was “‘Quiet 
Week-end,” preceded by the Youth Section’s 
curtain-raiser ““The Bridge.” The second 
play is to be “Berkeley Square.” 

The Oxford House Players (Bethnal Green) 
were formed in April last year and in the 
autumn presented “Buster (Willis) for 
three nights at the Stepney Grand Palais. 
Soon after, a double programme of “A 
Traveller Returns’ (Dane) and “The Ugly 
Duckling” (Milne) was played on a tour of 
London’s Youth Clubs and Social Centres 
on stages “ranging from the size of a pocket 
handkerchief to an old time Music Hall.” 
Now under production is Menander’s 
“The Rape of the Locks,” translated by 
Gilbert Murray, which it is hoped will 
first be performed in Oxford itself on a 
Greek model stage. Young in another 
sense are the ine-Pin Players (Bradford) 
who have been in existence for three years 
and whose members’ average age is 16. 


TEN 

The Company of Ten (St. Albans) have 
filled this season with “You Never Can 
Tell,” “I have Been Here Before,” “Shadow 
and Substance,” and a revue ““They Say. ..,” 
which ran for six performances and whose 
book, lyrics, music, costume, scenery and 
dances were all contrived by members. 
The All Saints Players (Kingston-on-Thames) 
re-formed last year. Their second production, 
“Arms and the Man” was so successful 
that it was repeated for three nights by 
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HAKESPEARE 


Memorial Theatre 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


Director: SIR BARRY JACKSON 
Gen. Manager: LEONARD CRAINFORD 


‘aoe’ L947 FESTIVAL 


APRIL TO SEPTEMBER 


ROMEO AND JULIET 
DOCTOR FAUSTUS(arlowe) 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE 
LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 

TWELFTH NIGHT 
THE TEMPEST 


RICHARD II 
THE MERCHANT OF 
VENICE 
PERICLES, PRINCE OF 
TYRE 


Robert Harris 

Paul Scofield 

Veronica Turleigh 

Michael Golden 

Laurence Payne Daphne Slater 

Myles Eason Douglas Seale 
John Blatchley 


Beatrix Lehmann 
Walter Hudd 
John Ruddock 
Dudley Jones 


Evenings 7.30. Matinees Weds. 
Saturdays & Whit Monday, 2.30 


Reserved Seats, 2/6 to 10/6 
Box OFFICE OPEN : 


10.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. and 7 p.m. 
to 9 p.m. 
(Stratford-upon Avon 2271-2) 


Please send stamped envelope for 
Circular. 

















request. The S¢. Bride Pleyers (London), 
founded in 1924, have also re-formed and 
for their sixty-first production they presented 
“Quiet Week-end”’ at several places. Among 
other long term aims are the formation of a 
good Theatre Club with its own theatre in 
London. The Toynbee Players (London) 
presented Wilder’s “The Long Christmas 
Dinner,” and Vanbrugh’s ““The Confederacy” 

The Corby Players (Lincs.), nothing daunted 
by deep snow and no bus service, performed 
Yeats’ “Countess Cathleen” in the village 
and were prevented from repeating it in 
Boston only by the second blizzard. For 
the local show they had to surmount diffi- 
culties such as “carting everything by hand 
through the snow and constructing the stage 
with oil cans and coffin boards.” These 
Players have already presented four full length 
Shakespeare plays, some of the “Little 
Plays of St. Francis” and various Greek, 
Bible and Nativity plays; and both times 
they competed in the Boston Festival they 
won first place. 

The Middlesbrough Little Theatre's fifth 
production of the season was Priestley’s 
“Johnson over Jordan”; previous plays 
included “The Circle,” the ubiquitous 
“Quiet Week-end,” “Romeo and Juliet,” 
and “Uncle Harry.” 

The Progressive Players (Gateshead), in 
the unfinished Little Theatre, have presented 
over twenty plays in three years, many of 
them from abroad. Two of these were pro- 
duced at the request of the Adult School 
Union: “The Kingdom of God” (Sierra), 
and “‘An Enemy of the People” (Ibsen) ; and 
three first performances were given : ““Travel- 
ler’s Pride’ (A. Richardson), ‘‘Emma,” 
adapted by M. H. Dodds, and “Once Upon a 
Time,” a play about the brothers Grimm 
by J. Knowles. The first two of these authors 
are members of the society. 

Southgate Theatre Guild presented ‘Thunder 
Rock,” midst snow and ice, and early this 
summer will show “Lady Windermere’s 
Fan.” The Westminster Bank Dramatic Society 
follows up the Operatic Society’s “Rose 
Marie” with “This Happy Breed,” their 
first production since the war. Mers.yside 
Unity is now presenting a show every two 
weeks. The triple bill for May comprises 
“The Showing of Blanco Posnet” (Shaw), 
“Swansong” (Chehov), and “Hymn to the 
Rising Sun” (Green). They are doing two 
shows for the Liverpool Parks Committee, 
the first being a Shaw one-acter and a 
Miracle play, the second Massinger’s “‘A 
New Way to Pay Old Debts.” A new dance 
drama on a negro theme is now in production 
and the Choir is hoping to arrange Irish, 
American and English scenas. 

Atwyn ANDREW 





A New Play 
JOHN WESLEY 


by Phyllis Whitworth 


In 3 Acts 2s. 6d. net. 


* 


The complex and fascinating 
character of JOHN WESLEY is 
vividly presented against the 
background of his age, and he is 
shown as a teacher who may 
well have an unexpected message 
for ours. 


* 


Write for a complete list of Plays 
EPWORTH PRESS, 25 CITY ROAD, E.C.1 








dramatours 


ACTING HOLIDAYS for 


eAMATEURS 


This summer DRAMATOURS 
commence their fourth season of 
Holiday Acting Tours for Amateurs. 





Here is your opportunity to take 
your holiday with a professionally 
produced company ‘“‘on tour’’ at a 
cost less than that of a normal 
holiday. 

Last year DRAMATOURS 
covered over 10,000 miles, played 
to 70,000 people, and gave scores of 
amateur artistes the most exciting 
holiday of their lives. 


For full particulars apply to : 
The Organising Director, 
DRAMATOURS, 
24 BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 3340 




















B.D.L. FULL-TIME COURSE 


HE first full-time course in drama 
production to be run by the British 
Drama League concluded, said the 
Times Educational Supplement, on March 28th, 
when a few guests were invited and, after 
a report by Miss Frances Mackenzie on 
the 10 weeks’ work, students presented 
some short plays produced by themselves 
and the staff. 


Professor Searls described the course 
as a significant pioneer experiment in the 
training of instructors. The social historian 
of 100 years hence might, he said, describe 
the present development of drama as a 
popular Anglo-Saxon art as something 
significant and exceptional. This country 
had something to show the world. 


Miss Mackenzie told how the course 
had long been planned as the best means 
of helping people who had already had 
some practice and experience. Students 
who came from all parts of the country, 
had included thirteen teachers, five service 
men and women, and thirteen from other 
professions, including youth leaders. A 
number of L.E.As. had given grants towards 
fees as well as leave of absence. 


= 
Throughout the course emphasis was 
laid on individual practice. Each student 
produced four short scenes and was assessed 
weekly in production by eminent professional 
producers. Bearing in mind their role as 
instructors, students were also assessed in 
10-minute practice speeches. There were 
weekly play readings and play appreciation 
discussions and students were, of course, 
given every opportunity to visit current 
London productions of interest. 


One of the most valuable features of 
the course was undoubtedly the series of 
lectures given by professional producers 
and other experis. In the first of these 
Mr. John Burrell spoke on his production 
of The Alchemist. Students were able to see 
models of the set and sketches for costumes. 
Mr. E, Martin Browne described the build-up 
of his production of Family Reunion and 
discussed early plays founded on religious 
subjects and the renaissance of religious plays 
in this century. A play on a religious subject 
was not, he said, a good play unless it had a 
positive theology. M. Michel Saint-Denis 
spoke on his production of Obey’s Noah. 


The visits of Dr. J. Macalister Brew, 
both as lecturer and assessor of prepared 
speeches, were outstanding. Her lecture 
on the needs of youth clubs was of great 
practical value to teachers and students 
employed on youth work. 
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Nelson 
Drama 





A Man of Ideas 
MILES MALLESON 


A modern drama concerning a 
down-and-out. (3 m., | w.) 


Is. 3d. net 


Moneys from Shylock 
H. F. RUBINSTEIN 


Shakespeare, in search of copy, 
meets his model for Jessica. 
(4 m., | w.) Is. 3d. net 


Those Class Distinctions 

J. J. BELL} 
A drawing room comedy with a 
political flavour. 
(3m., 2w.) Is. net 

Rizzio’s Boots 
HAL D. STEWART 

A neat comedy dealing with 
Mary’s intrigue with Rizzio. John 
Knox and Darnley play an amusing 
game of Cox and Box. 


(3 m., 2 w.) Is. net 
The Affliction of 

St. Thomas 

F. SLADEN SMITH 


A Borcaccio-like story of the 
eternal triangle. (2 m., | w.) 
Is. net 


Guineas for the Ghost 
MAURICE HORSPOOL 


The revenge of the village ghost- 
layer, who is refused his just dues. 
(8 m.) Is. 3d. net 





PARKSIDE - EDINBURGH 








NEWS NOTES 


The Society of Civil Service Authors, 
recognising how difficult it is for the un- 
known playwright to obtain a production, 
has organised a Full Length Play Competition 
open to all Civil Servants that carries with 
it not only a prize of ten guineas, but also a 
promise of production at the Cripplegate 
Theatre, London, on the 5th and 6th Febru- 
ary, 1948, by the Customs and Excise 
Dramatic Society. A well-known authority 
on the drama whose name will be announced 
later will act as final judge in the competition, 
the closing date of which is the 30th Septem- 
ber, 1947. Full particulars can be obtained 
on sending a stamped, addressed envelope 
to the Hon. Secretary, Miss D. White, 35, 
Linden Gardens, W.2. 


The Kensington Drama Club are staging 
Women in Black (first produced at the Amers- 
ham Playhouse) at the Chanticleer Theatre, 
Clareville Street, London, S.W.7, on April 
17th for four nights. This play, by William 
Dinner and William Morum, might interest 
other amateur groups, as it has a cast of 
ten women and three men. Setting, a women’s 
college. The theme is topical. 


The New Theatre Magazine Play Service 
(374, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.1) 
has been running for six months, and now 
invites from all Drama Groups and similar 
bodies suggestions as to the kind of plays 
they would like to be issued. Readers are 
reminded that the Service provides twelve 
new full-length and twelve short plays 
per year. Plays recently issued include 
Alec Guinness’s adaptation of Great Ex- 
pectations, and Colin Morris’s An Italian 
Love Story. New translations include Pro- 
fessor George Thomson’s version of the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus, Maxim Gorki’s 
Enemies, and Lorca’s The Shoemaker’s Wife. 
The annual subscription is three guineas. 





Mr. George Doubleday, of 3 Capon Close, 
Swaythling, Southampton, has had many 
yeats experience of stage management for 
the amateur theatre and would be glad if 
any society requiring the assistance of a 
drama critic or stage consultant would 
apply to him at the address given. 


At The Gateway, Edinburgh, during the 
period of the International Festival of Music 
and Drama there will be a season of plays by 
T. S. Eliot, performed by The Pilgrim 
Players from the Mercury Theatre, London, 
under the direction of Mr. E. Martin Browne. 
The plays will be Family Reunion and Murder 
in the Cathedral. The season will run from 
1st to 20th September. 
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Stage Lighting 
Apply the PROFESSIONAL 
TECHNIQUE to your 

productions 

Lighting must be DESIGNED to blend 

with 

DECOR, COSTUMES & MOVEMENT 





Let the Professional Theatre’s only 


Lighting Designer 
advise you on your next show or light 
your show for you 





ERIC WOLFENSOHN 


54 CAITHNESS ROAD 
LONDON, W.14 











PERSONAL 
COLUMN 


(3 m., 3 w.) 


A New Farce in One Act 
by PETER STANDRING I/- 





“‘A bachelor advertises for a wife and gets his 
friend to interview the applicants. The interviews 
are most amusing and the antics of the advertiser, 
who acts as a butler and gesticulates wildly in 
the background are highly diverting.’’—Drama. 


‘‘An amusing farce, well within the range of good 
amateur acting.’’—Weekly Review. 


“A very funny farce . . . some of its situations 
are worthy of ‘Charley’s Aunt.’. 
—Weekly Morning News. 


‘‘Any band of competent performers would get 
a great amount of fun out of ‘Personal Column’.’’ 
—Birmingham Weekly Post. 


—_—_——. 


Now being extensively booked 


KELVEDON PUBLISHERS 


KELVEDON, Essex 
Telephone: Kelvedon 63 


evmicfatione 














THE 
CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING & DRAMATIC ART 


(INCORPORATED) 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W.7 


Recognised as an approved course for the Diploma 
in Dramatic Art of London University. 


President: 
Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF LYTTON, K.G. 


Vice-President: 
JOHN GIELGUD. 


Principal : 
GWYNNETH THURBURN 


(1) Course of Training for Teachers of 
Speech and Drama. 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage. 


Limited number of SCHOLARSHIPS 
for MEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus on application to the Registrar 





“DEANE” PUBLICATIONS 


THE POLTERGEIST 
(Ready Shortly) 

By Frank Harvey, author of ‘‘Saloon Bar”’ 
m.,4w 4s. net 
is YouR HONEYMOON REALLY 
NECESSARY ? 

The successful ‘‘Duke of York’s’’ Farce by E. a 

Tidmarsh. 4 m., 4 w 4s. 
THIS LAND OF OURS 
New Three-Act Play by Lionel Brown. 
5 m., 2 w. 4s. net. 


THE FROZEN HEART 
Drama for women by Ivory Brides. Sw. 
THE BONNY EARL O’ MORAY 
Comedy for women by Stuart Ready. 6w 
TO-MORROW’S VENGEANCE 


Thriller by Stuart Ready. 2m.,2w. 
EASY EXIT 
Thriller for women by Valrose Lindley. 6w. 


SATAN IN TECHNICOLOR 
Satirical Comedy by J.F.E. Coningham. 3 m., | w. 


CRIME BY PERSUASION 


Thriller by C. J. Burton. 3m.,2w. 
HEARTS OF OAK 
Period Comedy by J. Odams 4m.,3w. 


ALL ABOVE ARE ONE-ACT PLAYS 


Plays sent on Approval Full lists on application 


H.F.W. Deane & Sons, Ltd. 


31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 








Two New One Act Plays 


(JUST PUBLISHED) 
a 


“THE TELEPHONE NEVER 


RINGS”’ 
(2 m., 4 f.) 


“HOLIDAY EVE’’ 
(2 m., 3 f.) 
(FALKLAND CARY and PHILIP KING) 


* 
IN PRINT AGAIN 
“CANDIED PEEL”’ 
® 


“MURDER OUT OF TUNE’”’ 
® 


“BURNING GOLD”’ 
SAMUEL FRENCH 














Mode rn Da nce 


SUMMER HOLIDAY 
COURSE 
Aug. 18th to Aug. 30th 


1947 
To be held at 
BISHOP OTTER COLLEGE 
CHICHESTER 
(by kind permission of the Principal) 
The Staff will include 
Lilla Bauer . Sylvia Bodmer 








Joan Goodrich . Diana Jordan 
Betty Meredith—Jones 
Lisa Ullmann. Rudolf Laban 


The Course is open to men and women, no 
previous experience being necessary. Students 
will only be accepted for the full course. Applica- 
tion must be made on an official form. This can 
be obtained on receipt of a stamped, addressed 
envelope on or after May 3rd from: J. > 
LINDSAY, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford 
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DOREEN ERROLL 


COSTUMES of 
every description 


o—* is 


SPECIAL TERMS TO B.D.L. 
MEMBERS. ENQUIRIES INVITED 


gt 








0 ae 9 Fe 9 oS 


8/9 CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, W.1 


Telephone GER. 4136 





PLAYS OF DISTINCTION 


ON APPROVAL 


BACK TO ZERO, by Arthur Bax (2 m., 2 f.). 
eee al OF A PUPPET, by Kenneth Hayles 


(4 m., 3 f.). 

POLONAISE, by F. Sladen-Smith (6 f.). 

THE LEOPARD’S SP OTS, by Norman 
Hollend (8 m.). 

BLESSED ABOVE WOMEN, by Vincent 
Godefroy (3 m., 2 f.). 

as & te OF INVENTION, by Nora 
at 

APPLE-PIE ORDER, by T. B. Morris (8 f.). 


Catalogue of 250 plays, 4d., post free from 


The International One-Act Play Theatre 
60 EARLSFIELD ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1I8 














ONE-ACT PLAYS 
by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 
THE LONG NIGHT. An emotional drama of 
the times. 
THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner 
JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 
All the above for 5 w.,2 m. Is. 8d. each post paid. 
THE BROWN TEAPOT. Cottage drama for 
4w. Is. 8d. post paid. 
NEEDLES AND PINS. For7 w. Is. 8d. post paid 
THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. In one 
volume, with diagrams. 2s. 2d. post paid. 
DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4w., Im. 
Is. 8d. post paid 
GRAHAM NAPIER 
2 PLASTURTON GARDENS, CARDIFF 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


A Practical Course in Stage 

Movement and Gesture will be 

given in the Theatre on the eight 

Saturdays June 7th to July 26th 
at 2.30 p.m. 








For particulars apply to the Theatre 
Director, Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial 
Street, E.1. 








Plays for Teams-Nof Stars 


@ “UNITED WE FALL” (8 w., | scene) 
“Went wonderfully well."’ 

@ “THE LITTLE TIN GOD” (Comedy. 
| scene, 5 m., 5 w.) 
“‘A darned good play.’’ ‘‘A splendid show.”’ 
“Quietly notable.’’ 

@ “COLUMN FIVE” (Thriller, 1! scene, 
3 m., 4w. 

‘Truly, the ideal amateur proposition.”’ 
All the above are 3-Act Plays 

JOHN KNOWLES 


25 WELHOLME ROAD, GRIMSBY, LINCS 
Send 6d. for postage for approval copy. 


“ROYAL OCCASION’”’ 


by EVELYN MILLARD 
(Author of ‘‘MEN FOR PIECES’’) 


The perfect play for an all-woman cast. 
One interior set. 14 contrasted parts. 


Backstage at the Opera House during a Command 
Performance of the ballet — comedy — thrills 
-- music — a murder — the tragic ballerina. 
BOOKS ON APPROVAL 
Published at 3s. by 
STEELE’S PLAY BUREAU 
32 HAYMARKET, S.W.!I 











ONE-ACT DRAMA 
by 
GWEN PIERCE 


CAERWYS, MOLD, FLINTSHIRE 
(Author of “Robert Resolves,’’ ‘‘Mary’s Child’’ 





etc.) 

a“ + 7 
The Chinese Crystal 
haa m., 3 f.) 

“Eeerie e of . theatrically 


‘effective Simon” (B.D.L. Critic) 
Copies, Is. 6d., post free, from Author 








NOW AVAILABLE FOR AMATEURS 


WISHING WELL 


A Comedy in a Welsh Setting 
By E. EYNON EVANS 


Outstanding Repertory success at Wolver- 
hampton, Birmingham (Alex), Kettering, 
Harrogate, Scarborough, York, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Aldershot, Peterborough, Hereford, 
Scunthorpe, and other Repertory Theatres. 


Professional Agent: 
MARGERY VOSPER 


Published (3/-) by 
SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED 























CARLOTTA 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIER 
PERIOD COSTUMES 
A SPECIALTY 


39 GREAT JAMES STREET 
BEDFORD ROW, W.C.! 
HOLBORN 6423 








LITERARY & PLAY AGENT 


CECIL HOUSE 
41 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. 


Speech Training & Dramatic Art 


This Course is designed to cover a period 
of three years’ full time study. 


The curriculum includes 2 private lessons 
weekly, classes and lectures in Choral 
Speech, Phonetics, Verse Speaking, Public 
Speaking, Voice Production, S Lighting 
and e-up, Dancing (Classical Classical), Dramatic 
Rehearsal, Fencing, Mime, Principles of 
Teaching, Psycho logy, Remedial Speech 
and Broadcasting Technique.‘ 


(Students are given the opportunity of visiting 
Schools and teaching under supervision) 


L.R.A.M. Speech and Drama 


ext examination will be held yey 
sik and 19th September. Last FE 
our June 30th. The Sytab: is for 1 47/8 
on 





PROSPECTUSES and information from 


L. Gurney Parrott, Hon. F.R.A.M., 
Secretary. 











JUST PUBLISHED 
A NEW PLAY IN ONE ACT 
By WILFRED MASSEY 


2 men, 4 women 
Strong acting parts 
Books 1/6 (postage 2d.) FEE: £1/I/- 
THREE-ACT COMEDY SUCCESSES: 
“A STAR COMES HOME’”’ 
4 men, 6 wom. 
‘*FORCED LANDING’”’ 4 men, 6 wom. 
“GIRL IN QUESTION” 4 men, 6 wom. 
“HAPPY DAYS’’ 4 men, 7 wom. 
Each has one Scene throughout 
Books, with Ground Plan, 
Property Plot, Author’s 
Production Notes, 3/-. 


(Postage 2d.) FEE: £2/2/- 


SAMUEL FRENCH, LTD. 
26 Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2 








The ‘Something Different’’ Attraction 


REPERTORY AND AMATEUR 
RELEASE ! 


xLorna Doone x 


(Adapted by William Deneen) 
The above is the sole property of 
WILLIAM WATT 
Touring during 1946 with enormous 
success. 
Available from January Ist, 1947. One 
simple set plus one inset. 6 m., 5 w. 
Enormous ‘‘Box Office’ 








One extract from the scores of Press 
praises: ‘‘l found myself gripping the side 
of my seat, and it is a long time since 
Hollywood or Elstree have done that to 
me. It contains a quality of enthralling 
suspense.’ 

Book Your Date Now 





Terms 
WILLIAM WATT, 
19 CHARING {GROSS ROAD, W.C.2 


See ‘‘Stage’’ Tour List—can be seen 1946 
































FURSE 


STAGE LIGHTING 


AND CONTROL EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
COLOUR LIGHTING AND ALL TYPES OF STAGE ACCESSORIES FOR 


p Private Theatres 
Public Halls, Schools 


We are actual manufacturing specialists in 
the supply only or complete installation of 
every class of Stage Equipment—advice and 
quotations freely given. 


SLI8 
Standard 
Magazine 

Compartment 
Footlight 


SSI2 ‘‘Frenca’’ Super Soft-edged 
Beam Spotlight 


Ask us for Illustrated Leaflet W5/ 


COLOUR LIGHTING, FOOTLIGHTS, BATTENS, 
SPOTLIGHTS, FLOODLIGHTS, SWITCHBOARDS, 
DIMMERS, CURTAIN CONTROLS, TRACKS & 
ACCESSORIES, BORDER BARRELS, COUNTER- 
WEIGHTING, FIREPROOF SHUTTERS & CURTAINS, 
ORGAN CONSOLE AND ORCHESTRA LIFTS, etc. 


Theatre Gelatines and Fursoid Colour Media 


Send us your Enquiries SL35. Standard 500w. Flood 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
69 TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM  Tel.: 8213—6 lines 


LONDON : 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.! 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 
IRISH AGENTS: CENTURY MACHINERY STORES, LTD., 70 MIDDLE ABBEY ST., DUBLIN 
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